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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


TELEGRAM from St. Petersburg of the 18th inst. has 
attracted less attention than it deserved. It contains 
an extract from the Oficial Messenger announcing that on the 
request of the “‘ Emperor ” of Corea, the Russian Government 
withdraws its financial adviser from Seoul, and also the 
officers despatched to instruct Corean troops. Russia, the 
official writer continues, “can now abstain from taking any 
active part in the affairs of Corea, hoping that the young 
State, strengthened by the support of Russia, will be able to 
maintain without assistance order at home and preserve its 
full independence. In the contrary case, the Imperial 
Government will take measures for the protection of the 
interests and rights of Russia as the Great Power which is 
Corea’s neighbour.” That is an amazing statement, for it 
can only mean that Russia, for the present, abandons Corea 
rather than fight for its possession with Japan, and intends 
to concentrate her strength upon gaining possession of 
Manchuria. 











The Chinese whale begins to feel the harpoons. According 
to a telegram from Pekin, the Tsungli Yamen, being recently 
stung by a repetition of Western demands, resolved to resist 
them all alike, and even ordered preparations for war and a 
“concentration of troops.” Upon representations from 
Li Hang Chang, however, the Councillors became more tran- 
quil, and it was finally decided that the demands of Russia 
must be conceded. That statement looks true, and at all 
events the demands of Russia have been conceded. China 
has granted to her a “lease” of Port Arthur and Talienwan, 
nominally for twenty-five years, but really for ever, with a 
proviso that the latter shall be an open port. She has also 
granted the right to extend the Trans-Siberian Railway to 
Port Arthur and Talienwan with the same privileges as 
before, the principal one being the right to fortify the 
railway stations, and guard them with Russian troops 
even on Chinese soil. There can be no doubt that this 
amounts to a virtual cession of Manchuria and Liau-tung, 
and, according to the Daily Telegraph, it has been followed 
up by an order calling out fifty thousand Reservists for 
service at Vladivostock, with a picked General at their head. 
Russia, in fact, means the annexation of Northern China, 
leaving Corea to Japan; and a strong party in England think 
we are bound to resist by arms. We differ. The trade must 
fall to us, for Russia will want revenue from Manchuria ; and 
as it will so fall, what is it to us who governs? It is argued 
that the owner of Port Arthur will rule Pekin, but nothing 
keeps the Chinese Emperor in that out-of-the-way capital, 
which he is personally disposed to abandon. It is only the 
Empress Dowager who clings to the Pink City. 


M. Hanotaux has been saying smooth things to “a foreign 





experience of England with Chitral and the Afridis;” the 
Niger Company is the root of mischief, for “ it is selling its 
territories to the British Government, and exaggerates their 
value in order to get a bigher price.” As to China, France 
“has no interest in precipitating her disintegration.” The 
“ yellow corpse drifting about might poison the springs of the 
civilised world.” France has enough with Tonquin, and has no 
desire for fresh annexations. Only England “ should not put 
obstacles in the way of others, or dream of monopolising the 
trade of China.” Germany has acted with decision and practical 
sense, for she wishes to spread her trade in cheap things; but 
France has no cheap things to sell, the characteristics of her 
industry being fineness and delicacy. [That is the reason 
clearly why she seeks trade with naked negroes.] In short, 
France is an unambitious, or at all events a satiated, Power, 
seeking nothing but justice, and looking on the British 
expedition to Khartoum, which, says M. Hanotaux with lofty 
frankness, “ will succeed,” with innocent admiration. It is all 
very pretty, and was all said for some purpose, but it is diffi- 
cult to see exactly what, for the oily sentences do not bear the 
smallest resemblance to the facts. Smooth M. Hanotaux is 
in West Africa as obstinate as a mule in claiming what is not 
his, and in China makes the most grasping demands, asking 
special influence not only in Kwangse, which marches with 
Tonquin, but in Yunnan, which is the Hinterland of Burmah, 
and in Kwantung, which contains Hong-kong. 


The news from America has oscillated between stormy and 
very stormy, and the general impression in regard to the 
inevitableness of war is evidently growing stronger. The 
prospect of war is more decided one day than another, but 
the prospect of peace never seems to improve. In all the 
swayings backwards and forwards the one thing that never 
stops or varies is the clang of iron in the arsenals, the re- 
cruiting of soldiers and sailors, and the fitting out of war- 
ships. In the Senate on Thursday Mr. Thurston, who has 
lately returned from Cuba, declared that an overstatement of 
the horrors was impossible. Under General Weyler four 
hundred thousand of the agricultural population, most of 
them old men, women, and children, were driven into the 
cities, “and according to a conservative estimate two hundred 
and ten thousand of them were starved.” The only alterna- 
tives in the Cuban question were independence, or inter- 
vention in the form of telling Spain toleave the island. The 
‘Maine’ Report has not yet been issued, and the rumours as 
to its contents are clearly not based on knowledge. 


Daring the week the country has waited with the utmost 
impatience the news of a battle on the Nile, but contrary to 
all expectation, Mahmoud and Osman Digna have failed to 
attack. At present the position seems to be this. Our main 
force is on the north side of the Atbara at the Hudi Ford, 
and the Dervishes are on the other side of the river—it is 
now little more than a watercourse with pools—lying perdus 
in the deep bush at Helgi, a place thirty miles up the Atbara. 
There, according to a deserter, they are entrenching them- 
selves. This force is probably under the command of 
Mahmoud. Osman Digna has, it is said, gone in the direction 
of the Adarama—our post in the direction of Kassala—from 
which place also comes the news of an attack repulsed with 
considerable loss to the Dervishes. It is possible that 
Osman Digna may be contemplating making a diversion by 
attacking Kassala, but even if he does there need be no alarm. 
Meantime Mahmoud would like to be attacked in the bush. 
The Sirdar is not likely to oblige. Delay, remember, is in 
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our favour, not inthat of the Dervishes. We have plenty of 
food and water; they have very little food and thousands of 
camels and horses to feed as well as an army of between 
fifteen and twenty thousand men. 


Sir James Westland, the Indian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, produced his Budget on the 21st inst., and as 
usual it is optimistic. He admits that the Famine has cost in 
all Rx. 14,000,000, and the Plague and earthquake nearly 
Rx. 1,000,000 more; that the Secretary of State intends to 
borrow £6,000,000, and the Government in India Rx.3,000,000, 
while £6,000,000 of bills, which ought to be paid off, will be 
renewed. He gives, moreover, no estimate of the total 
expense of the Frontier Campaign, though Rx. 3,820,000 are 
put down under that head as outlay in 1897-98. He however 
believes that in 1898-99, owing mainly, as we may presume, 
to improvements in the exchange—which, however, are not 
mentioned in the statement—there will be a surplus of 
Rx.890,000. That is very nice; but we should like when Lord 
George Hamilton brings forward his Budget to have the 
general history made a little clearer. How much of the 
total below is dsad loss, and how much only matter of 
account P— 





By famine... bes 020 eee s+» Rx. 14,000,000 
Plague and earthquake aoe ase 1,000,000 
Borrowed at home ... ace eee eee 8,000,000 
Bills not paid... ose eco ove eve 8,000,000 
Borrowed in India .., aaa ie ari 3,000,000 

Rx. 34,000,000 


There have been many surpluses, says Sir James Westland, 
in the last twenty years. Yes; but how much has the Debt 
been swollen, and of that swelling, how much has been devoted 
to works actually reproductive in tangible cash? Lord G. 
Hamilton ought to tell us, but he will not. This is our single 
complaint about Indian finance. There is no corruption and 
little waste, no misrepresentations and perhaps no effort at 
concealment, but there is continuous and impenetrable fog. 


The German Emperor does not always fail. Whatever the 
other results of his seizure of Kiao-chow, its effect on opinion 
in Germany has been most marked. No parties except the 
Socialist and the Radical have ventured to denounce the 
Naval Bill, though it pledges Germany for six years, and will 
undoubtedly involve in the end very heavy expenditure. 
The rather ridiculous incidents;which have attended Prince 
Henry’s voyage to the East have deepened the impression 
in favour of the Bill, the public saying, with justice, that 
if their old war vessels are in such bad condition new ones 
must be built, The first clause of the Bill, which involves its 
whole principle, was, therefore, carried on Thursday by a 
vote, in an unusually full House, of 212 to 139. Dr. Lieber, 
the leader of the Centre party, declared that although he had 
no enthusiasm for the Bill, the public had; and Dr. von 
Bennigsen, the old and respected leader of the National 
Liberals, who once supported the Kulturkampf, declared that 
commerce must be protected, that Kiao-chow must be “held 
fast,” and that any grievances of the Clericals ought to be 
removed because “they had accepted the Empire.” The 
Emperor is, in fact, forming a majority out of the Tories, 
Clericals, and Jingoes, and after the next elections will 
probably be more powerful than ever. 


Uruguay has passed through a revolution, with the usual 
result of revolutions in Spanish America,—the installation 
of an elective Monarchy. The Representatives had made 
themselves hated by violence, corruption, and attacks 
on property, and all eyes turned upon Sefior Cuestas, 
President of the Senate, and since the murder of President 
Borda temporary head of the Executive, as the only 
man who could save the Republic. Sefior Cuestas 
accordingly removed all officials devoted to the Chambers, 
called out a thonsand National Guards, and being thus 
master of the situation, on February 10th dissolved the 
Chambers and declared himself provisional President. He 
then appointed a “ Council” of eighty prominent citizens of all 
parties, invested them with the legislative power, and directed 
them to elect a new President, and to settle the method and time 
of the next elections,—which will probably not occur just yet. 
According to the Times’ correspondent, the citizens of Monte 





Video of all parties approved his action, not a stroke was | vices or for the preservetion of their records. We are on 
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struck for the Chambers, and public securities rose at Once. 
by from eight to fourteen points. Sejior Cuestas, in fact, ig 
trusted and competent, and all would go well but for two 
apparently incurable obstacles. It will be nearly impossible 
to guard the new President’s life without espionage ang 
tyranny——which he rejects—and an invincible prejudice 
compels him to call together Representatives, who will be 
just as unmanageable and perverse as those he has dismisgeg, 
The Spanish-Americans see the system they want, and at 
intervals secure it, but cannot bring their pride to accept it 
as their permanent method of being governed. They neeg 
Judges, but, as Republicans, must have juries, and so ill-doers 
prosper. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. John Dillon 
began the debate on the second reading of the Irish Loca} 
Government Bill in a speech of feeble acidity. He was anxiong 
not to injure the prospects of the Bill, but he also want-3 
to advertise his Nationalist irreconcilability. Mr. Dillon, 
therefore, talked shrilly, or rather shrewishly, about bribes to 
the landlords, about the limitation of local expenditure op 
improvements being offensive and unnecessary, and about the 
other safeguards of the Bill. He made, however, a good 
point when he objected to the exclusion of the clergy, and we 
very greatly hope that this objectionable disability will be 
got rid of in Committee. Mr. Redmond in a far more manly 
and straightforward speech supported the Bill, and declared 
very truly that Mr. Dillon’s speech provided another instance 
of the habit into which the honourable Member was falling 
of speaking against a Motion and voting for it. Mr. Lecky’s 
speech was on the whole in favour of the Bill. He entirely 
approved the withholding the control of the police from the 
new authority. Any one who desired the opposite arrange. 
ment would be as near political insanity as a man could be. 


Mr. Morley’s speech was disappointing. He did not, of 
course, oppose the Bill, but echoed the foolish talk about 
bribes to the landlords, and actually lent his authority to the 
opposition that is being made to the financial clauses becanse 
they may incidentally put £500 a year into Lord Clanricarde’s 
pocket. Of course Mr. Morley did not put this argument in 
its vulgarest and crudest form, but he did not hesitate to 
make use of the prejudice involved in Lord Clanricarde’s 
name. Mr. Morley ended his speech with one of the ornate 
prophetic perorations of which he is so fond when speaking 
about Ireland. This time it was about the genie in the bottle. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s speech in reply was firm and without 
irritation. He promised to consider the proposal for two- 
Member constituencies, by means of which it is hoped that a 
certain amount of representation may be secured to the land- 
lord class. The difficulty, as he pointed out, is the largeness of 
the Boards. Mr. Davitt in the course of his speech attacked 
Mr. Redmond for having poured buckets full of benedictions 
on the Bill, Mr. Healy ended the debate in a speech which 
does him the very greatest possible credit, and must have 
required great courage. Quite excellent was the method 
of dealing with the Clanricarde red-herring. ‘ The hon. 
Member asked whether they were going to vote for 
Lord Clanricarde getting £500 or £600 a year out of the Bill.” 
Supposing it was put the other way, and the landlord party 
said, “ Are you going to pay half the county cess for the 
tenants, some of whom are Maamtrasna murderers, informers, 
and moonlighters?” The Anti-Parnellite party, he declared, 
were supporting this Bill, not because Lord Clanricarde 
might get some of the money, but as a great measure of 
peace and reform for the country. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Perks 
moved the second reading of his Bill for making it no 
longer necessary for civil registrars to be present at marriages 
solemnised in Nonconformist chapels. Such presence was 
not required in the case of Jews or Quakers, nor, curiously 
enough, in one or two special chapels,—one being the 
Methodist Church at Aldershot. Mr. Perks declared that 
his Bill would only make the law in England what it was 
in Ireland and Scotland. The measure was opposed by the 
registrars because they would lose their fees. The promoters 
of the Bill had no objection to the insertion of provisions 
to meet the case of diminutive congregations which made 
no proper arrangements for the conduct of their ser- 
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the main question entirely in favour of doing away with 
anything which may seem to the Nonconformists as dis- 
ble or derogatory, and we cannot share the Attorney- 
General’s doubts and difficulties as to how to obtain a working 
scheme. There are, of course, objections to every plan; but 
then many of them apply to marriages which are at this 
moment solemnised without a registrar. Would it not be 
possible to make all Nonconformist ministers authorised by 
the central bodies of the great sects (as per schedule) ipso 
facto registrars, and to grant a license to act as registrar to 
‘any other Nonconformist minister who could satisfy the 
Registrar-General that he was a fit and proper person? The 
second reading of the Bill was ultimately agreed to. It will 
be a great pity if the Government and the promoters of the 
Hill cannot agree upon a line of action. 


agreea 


There was quite a disturbance of calm in the House of 
Commons on Thursday. A number of questions were asked 
as to the progress of events in China, and to all Mr. Curzon 
declined, in the public interest, to reply. The Speaker was 
thereupon asked if the Under-Secretary was within his right, 
and ruled that he was, and also that he himself had a right 
to prevent questions being put. This gave an opportunity to 
Sir William Harcourt, who, speaking nominally about the 
Consolidated Fund, told the Government that they had a 
right to be discreet, but that they used it indiscreetly. 
Nobody could get anything out of Mr. Curzon, but Mr. 
Chamberlain would answer, and even provoke, the rashest 
jnestions about France. There was a disposition to main- 
tain secrecy, which must be carefully watched lest the 
House of Commons should lose its control of most im- 
portant affairs. Mr. Davitt, improving on this, threatened 
to divide the House against the Consolidated Fund Bill 
inless questions were answered; and Mr. Curzon at last said 
that if notice of questions were given, he would consider 
whether answers would be consistent with the public service. 
This pacified everybody, and an incident which threatened to 
be an angry one ended; but the difficulty is a real one, and is 
not removed. There can be no doubt that questions on 
foreign affairs may be most inconvenient, and even injurious, 
and yet the House really needs official information. To sup- 
press such questions altogether, but allow debating, would be 
to make talk interminable, and a compromise is very difficult 
to devise. Perhaps a weekly statement by the Minister in 
charge made every Monday or Tuesday at the beginning of 
business would keep the House informed, and yet allow of 
perfect Ministerial discretion. 


The newspapers during the week have been full of telegrams 
as to the mobilisation of the French Fleet. But this, as M. 
Lockroy,at one time Minister of Marine, and stil] the Parliamen- 
tary advocate of a strong Navy, stated to an interviewer, has 
nothing to do with the international situation, but is merely 
the carrying out of the departmental routine, under which 
the Northern Fleet is always mobilised during the spring. 
M. Lockroy, at the close of his interview, stated in effect that 
though France was prepared for a naval war with the Triple 
Alliance, she was not yet prepared for a war with England. 
“For an exclusively naval war France is not yet sufficiently 
prepared. She is deficient both in new ships and in bases of 
operation.” That is, we believe, the truth, and we doubt 
whether in case of war a prudent Minister of Marine would 
allow the French warships to leave harbour. But then in war 
a prudent French Minister of Marine would not remain long 
in office. In previous nava] wars with England disaster has 
often come to the French fleets from imperative orders to 
fight. 


The Fiftieth Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
just issued, is summarised in Wednesday’s Times. The 
Commissioners are the largest landlords in England, and the 
details of the vast property they hold are most curious. 
Their total income is about £1,335,000. Its sources are 
approximately :— 


Rents of lands (mainly agricultural) and 


premises aa ee mee er < £240,000 
Rents of house property, &c., in London and 

suburbs as 2 See See ove 115,000 
Tithe and corn-rent charges ... eee eee 233,000 
Ground-rents (mainly in London) 348,000 
Mining royalties, &e. ... <a 341,000 


Other receipts 00. ees wes —« 8,000 





Next year, after putting £85,000 to their reserve fund, as they 
did last year, the Commissioners propose to use £150,000 for 
the augmentation and endowment of benefices. Up till now 
their augmentations and endowments are equivalent to a 
capital value of about £30,000,000. But though the Com- 
missioners have been able to do so much, we are by no means 
sure whether the old prejudice against the holding of land 
in mortmain was not a sound one. Stocks and shares and 
Government loans are per se much better investments for the 
“dead hand” than lands and manors. 


The National Liberal Federation held its Council meeting 
at Leicester on Tuesday. We have the greatest respect, as 
a rule, for both Dr. Spence Watson and Mr. Birrell, but we 
are bound to say that their speeches, and those of several 
other speakers, suggest that these eminent Liberals have 
been lately reading the “ Biglow Papers,” and have taken 
quite seriously the advice there given as to hedging and 
other forms of political action. Here is a portion of Dr. 
Spence Watson’s speech taken from the Daily News report :— 
“ At a time like this, with a majority of one hundred and 
forty against them, they did not want to drum any man 
out of the party. On the contrary, they wanted to keep 
them allin. The critics said that a programme was intended 
to serve for a time, but a creed was for all eternity. In his 
opinion a political creed at the present day with the Unionist 
majority in power was a laughing stock for gods and men. 
Let them all hold to every item, not only in what had been 
called the Newcastle programme, and to the far-reaching 
reforms they were yet to see, and let them keep with them 
every man who would go with them so far, thankful for his 
assistance so long as he remained by their side.” Apparently 
the Liberal policy is like that of “the Gin’ral ” :— 

** He hezn’t told ye wut he is, an’ so there ain’t no knowin’ 
But wut he may turn out to be the best there is agoin’. 
Thus, at the on’y spot thet pinched the shoe directly eases, 
Coz every one is free to ’xpect percisely wut he pleases.” 

Mr. Birrell, though of course himself quite “sound on 
the goose,” declared that “Irish Home-rule as a practical 
question had gone clean out of the minds of the con- 
stituencies.” We entirely agree, and have said so repeatedly 
for the last three years; but who in such a context could 
resist Birdofredum’s immortal remark :— 

“It takes a mind like Dan'l’s, fact, ez big ez all out-doocrs 
To find out that it looks like rain, arter it fairly pours.” 


On Wednesday Mr. John Morley addressed a mass meeting 
at Leicester. After an allusion to the fact that “Sir William 
Harcourt and his colleagues stick to the ship with dogged 
pluck in foul weather as in fair,” which cannot have been 
very pleasant reading to Lord Rosebery, Mr. Morley made 
avery strong attack upon the Referendum, about which it 
may be remembered that Mr. Asquith lately expressed so 
favourable an opinion. “Iam glad,” he said, “to see at the 
end of this hall those two words written up large on a red 
ground, ‘No Referendum.’ Those two words express my 
sentiments.” We do not wonder that Mr. Morley should 
combat so fiercely the most democratic of all instruments of 
government, for the spirit in which he approaches politics is 
doubtless far more that of the Jacobin than of the Democrat. 
Mr. Morley also put forward his favourite plan for dealing 
with the Lords. Peers, if they choose, are to be allowed to 
divest themselves of their peerages and seek election in the 
Commons. They are not, however, to have “a second shot,” 
—i.e., be allowed if they fail to go back to the Lords. They 
are also apparently to give up “his lordship.” But how can 
a man give up being called “my lord” if his friends con- 
tinue to use the title? When, too, a man has a courtesy title, 
is he to give it up if, when he succeeds, he elects to stand 
for the Commons? Very judicious, if not very Radical or 
very inspiriting, was what Mr. Morley had to say generally 
about the House of Lords. There was, he said, a fall and an 
unanswerable historic case against the House of Lords; but 
the people of this country are not very promptly moved, ever 
by the fullest and most unanswerable historic case. “If the 
House of Lords resists anything upon which the heart ef the 
country is set, of course they will be driven like chaff before 
the wind; but I am not sure that they will give you that 
chance.” 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 111}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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THE LITTLE CLOUD. 


T is useless to deny that the outlook of affairs, as 
between Great Britain and France, begins rapidly to 
darken. To most of our countrymen, it is true, a war 
with France is an almost inconceivable idea. They have 
been so accustomed to peace with France, and in a way, 
alliance, that the old traditions have died away, and de- 
scriptions of Frenchmen as our “natural enemies” seem 
to the new generation either rhetorical or ridiculous. 
They have no hostility to France, no fear of France, and 
no desire for anything that France possesses, and are 
hardly, therefore, able to believe that war with France is 
among the possibilities. Unfortunately, their cheerful- 
ness is ill-founded. Nations have before now drifted into 
war, and there are many and weighty reasons which dis- 
incline the French Government to arrest a drift that may 
produce a situation from which there is only one outlet. 
The first and most pressing is the direct conflict of claims 
as to the proprietorship of Boussa on the Niger, and as to 
certain reversionary rights in China. In the judgment of 
our Government, which is on such questions the judgment 
of the people, Boussa belongs to Great Britain by treaty 
right, known to, if not recognised by, the French Foreign 
Office, and Hong-kong is never safe unless Cowloon just 
behind it is in British hands. The French Government, 
nevertheless, has occupied Boussa and refuses to restore 
it, and has also asked terms from China which, if conceded, 
would completely cut off Hong-kong from any expansion on 
the mainland. These acts, taken together, are distinctly un- 
friendly, and to the first of them France adheres with an 
obstinacy which almost precludes amicable negotiation. 
She will hear no argurent, accept no exchange, be content 
with nothing less than what for us would be a direct cession 
of Boussa as a place to which our right could not be 
defended. As we cannot yield up property in that way, 
whether we value it or not, there is, if France will not 
give way, no end to this conflict except war, and there are 
reasons, it is to be feared, which tend to make a giving way 
improbable. One, which is no doubt temporary, is the 
approach of the elections. M. Méline’s Ministry, for 
reasons connected with the safety of the Republic, dread 
these elections, which are fixed for May 8th, and are 
much the most important since Marshal MacMahon fell, 
and cannot bear to allow their adversaries, many of whom 
are crypto-Bonapartists, the advantage of being able to 
represent their conduct as pusillanimous. They must, to 
succeed, occupy a grand position in the eyes of electors, 
and would welcome an approach to war—though possibly 
not a war—as a basis for patriotic appeals. It is for this 
reason that they are making demonstrations with their 
ships, sending requests to Pekin which are far in excess 
of anything they really want or could use, and generally 
“advancing the flag” in the face of all the world. Even 
English Ministers feel an approaching election, and to 
French Ministers, aware that their Republic is unsafe, 
victory seems a matter of life and death. The second 
reason is the restlessness of the Army, which, aware that 
it can be made no stronger, and smarting under a belief 
that the insults often addressed to it by the Press are 
caused by its inaction, is thirsting for “an opportunity ” 
somewhere, it hardly matters where or with whom. This 
spirit is said to have been greatly quickened by the 
Dreyfus affair and its consequences, and is undoubtedly 
not without its effect on French Republicans, who greatly 
fear the Army, who detest the idea of a “victorious 
General,” and who may not be sorry to avert a military 
explosion by a war which, like all wars with Great Britain, 
would be a “ war with limited liability,” and would shed 
glory, if upon anybody, upon statesmen and Admirals 
rather than commanders of army corps. A war with 
England must be a maritime war, be the object of expedi- 
tions what it might, and would create no reputation over- 
whelming enough to overpower the parties. 

And there is a third reason, which, if it is well founded, 
is stronger than any of the others. It is doubtful 
whether the feverish unrest, the weariness of monotony, 
the desire for glory and adventure, which periodically 
seizes upon the French people is not influencing them 
once again. For twenty-seven years, it is said, they have 


aT 
ness of all things. They have paid, and are payin 
untold sums for their Army and their Fleet, they belieye 
that both are among the first in the world, and they want 
to enjoy “the triumph and the vanity, the rapture of 
the strife,” which are to them the repayment for these sacri. 
fices. Neither peasants nor artisans care in the least about 
China, or know where the provinces with barbarous 
names are situate on the map, while they positively dreaq 
African acquisitions, fearing that sooner or later they yj]} 
furnish graves for their children or themselves. “Eyep 
Egypt hardly attracts the true French “ people,” though 
they have an idea that as Napoleon once conquered 
it and Lesseps traversed it with a canal, it ought some. 
how or other to belong io them. They are a little afraig 
of a war with Germany, because the consequences of 
defeat would be so terrible; but they would risk evep 
that rather than not obtain “glory,” excitement, and 
recognition as a great fighting Power. They do not want 
France only to be a Great Power, but a Great Power with 
a sword drawn. It was this temper more than anything 
else which overthrew Louis Philippe, it is one which hag 
periodically reappeared in French history, and it is one 
which even a Republican Government cannot afford per. 
manently to disregard. Under such circumstances a 
French Foreign Office is sure to be obstinate, and as 
we cannot submit to be ordered out of our own posses- 
sions, the chance of a collision hardens into a sort of 
certainty which nothing, except, indeed, an understanding 
with Russia, can prevent. No doubt if the Czar wished 
it, and permitted his wish to be signified abroad, M. 
Hanotaux could recede with a certain grace, and at all 
events without censure from his own people; but the 
Czar will not wish it except as the result of an under. 
standing in the Far East, and of that there is very little 
apparent hope. It is our fault too. The little-noticed 
incident of last week, the retreat of Russia from Corea, 
demonstrates almost beyond question that Russia is not 
ready in that quarter, and that till her railway is nearer 
completion she prefers asking China for routes and ports, 
and influence generally, to fighting Japan for Corea. She 
would probably welcome a British alliance directed for a 
short term of years to certain specified objects as a relief 
from a disagreeable situation, and would gladly, to gain 
it, exert her irresistible influence in Paris. We cannot, 
however, gather that there is even a chance of such an 
arrangement. The British public has fidgeted itself into 
such a fever over Port Arthur and Talienwan and Man- 
churia, and Russian designs upon the universe, that the 
British Government is hardly tree to act, more especially 
as there is no Premier to explain clearly and resolutely 
what he is about. The newspapers will not hear reason, 
and we are by no means sure that the papers and the 
people are in disaccord. The Times, for example, tells 
us that it is no question of getting to the water, for 
that once possessed of Port Arthur, Russia can dictate 
to the Government of Pekin. The people applaud, never 
reflecting that nothing stops Russia from dictating now, 
or at any rate will stop her doing it on the day her 
Trans-Asian railway has reached Kirin. If we held Port 
Arthur, or ten Port Arthurs, we could only stop Russia 
from pressing China by a declaration of war, and we can do 
that now. We do not say that Port Arthur would not 
strengthen Russia—though it will strengthen it little if 
the Chinese Court moves from Pekin to the south-west— 
but it will not strengthen her half as much as an under- 
standing with Russia would strengthen us. Her road to 
conquest six years hence will be a land road, not a sea- 
route. We have, however, as we have said, little hope in 
that direction, and almost believe that between the 
obstinacy of M. Hanotaux and the people behind him, the 
clear necessity of defending our own possessions, and the 
unconquerable suspicion of our electors about Russian 
designs, we shall find ourselves involved in a great war 
with an enemy whom we not only do not hate, but do not 
want, if she will only be reasonable, even temporarily to 
hurt. In truth, it is a muddled world. 





THE PROSPERITY OF EGYPT SINCE THE 
OCCUPATION. 
HE battle on the Atbara is slow in getting itself 
fought out. While we are awaiting the result, it 
may be worth while to consider the position of the country 
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stood that it is the battle of Egypt that is being waged 
in the Soudan. If the prosperity of Egypt is to have a 
ound basis, and not to be liable to periodic overthrow at 
the hands of the barbarians of the South, it is essential 
that the Upper Nile Valley should be under the control 
of those who are responsible for the welfare of the country. 
Egypt, the gift of the Nile, still depends absolutely upon 
the river; and therefore, to secure Egyptian prosperity 
and to develop Egyptian resources to the full, the rulers 
of Egypt must also rule the whole course of the Nile. Not 
till the whole Nile Valley and Egypt are under the same 
control can Egypt reach her fullest development. There 
is nothing incongruous, then, in choosing the moment 
when the British public is interested in the war in the 
Soudan for directing their attention towards the general 
condition of Egypt. People are sometimes apt to wonder 
whether, after all, we have done any good in Egypt, and 
to ask whether the Egyptians would not have got on quite 
as well without us. The answer to such misgivings is to be 
found in the very interesting statistical returns just pub- 
lished by the Government of Egypt. These statistics cover 
the years between 1881 and 1887, and thus enable us to see 
what has been effected by the English occupation. The facts 
and figures here collected are extraordinarily encouraging, 
and form the best possible monument to the statesmanship 
and public spirit of Lord Cromer and his subordinates. 
They show that during the last fifteen years Egypt has 
responded abundantly to the care bestowed upon her, and 
this though every possible obstacle has been placed in the 
way of Egyptian progress by the French. 


Before we begin to examine the facts in detail, let us 
ask what are the authentic signs of an increased prosperity. 
In the first place, we should expect to find an increase 
of population, for though a decrease in population 
may sometimes be a good thing, as in an Irish con- 
gested district, an actual increase will never occur 
with a decrease of prosperity. Next, we should ex- 
pect to find an increased revenue, a decrease in the 
amount of taxation per head, an increase in all powers of 
communication, a decrease in the annual charge of the 
public burdens per head, and an increase in the national 
credit as shown by the price of public securities. Lastly, we 
should expect to find an increase in the amount used of 
some staple and necessary of life,—i.e., of some commodity 
which a poor people always use more lavishly the moment 
they can afford to do so. It can be safely asserted that 
in every one of these particulars Egypt shows signs of 
prosperity. In the last fifteen years her population has 
increased by about three millions, or 43 per cent., and is now 
nearly ten millions. Take next the yield of revenue. This 
has been so satisfactory, that whereas the land used to be 
taxed at £1 2s. per acre, it is now only taxed at 18s. 3d. 
per acre. The annual tax on land has, since 1891, been 
reduced by, roughly, £507,600, other direct taxes have 
been reduced by £223,000, and indirect taxes amounting 
to about £186,000 per annum have been abolished. 
Another unfailing revenue indication of prosperity is 
worth noticing. Scarcely any arrears of Land-tax now 
exist, though they used to be very large, and it is now 
very seldom necessary to sell up the peasants’ crops in 
order to get in the taxes. The taxation per head of 
population in 1881 was £1 2s. 2d., in 1897 it was 17s. 9d., 
a reduction of 20 per cent. The increase of prosperity 
shown by what we may call the railway barometer is 
most satisfactory. Two hundred and twelve miles of new 
railway have been opened, and there has been an enormous 
development of the railway and telegraph traffic. ‘“ Second- 
class passengers having increased from 415,000 to 
1,153,000, third-class passengers from 3,100,000 to 
9,412,000, and merchandise from 1,275,000 to 2,796,000 
tons, while the number of telegrams have increased from 
688,000 to 2,498,000, half the number being on account of 
railway service.” In addition, there has been a very great 
development of the less sensational forms of public works. 
Many hundreds of miles of agricultural roads have been 
made, and the mileage of canals and drains has been 
largely increased, to the enormous benefit of the peasant. 
Other detached items of progress are no less satisfactory. 
For example, the quantity of salt sold has doubled, while 

the price has been reduced by close on 40 per cent. 
Again, the tonnage of the port of Alexandria has in- 
creased from 1,250,000 to 2,270,000. This is a more 
remarkable sign of increased prosperity than it sounds, 
for all the time Alexandria’s creat rival, Port Said, has 








been advancing. The burden of interest on the Debt was 
in 1881 £E4,235,921. In 1897 it was £E3,908,684. [The 
£E is, roughly, about the same as the pound sterling.] 
The market price of the 5 per cent. Privileged Debt in 
1881 was £96}; in 1897 the market price of the same 
Debt converted into 3} per cent. was £102. The 4 per 
cent. Unified Debt was at £71} in 1881, and at £106} in 
1897. The amount of Debt per head of population was 
in 1881 £14 8s. 9d., it is to-day £10 1s. 7d. 


It is impossible to read these figures and not to admit 
that English rule has been of enormous benefit to Egypt, 
—provided, of course, that by Egypt we mean the 
people, and not the Princes and Pashas. But it may, 
and doubtless will, be said: ‘This is all material pros- 
perity. How about the moral prosperity of the people ? 
What have we done to increase their powers of self-govern- 
ment? Have we brought forward, or are we bringing 
forward, any body of men who are fit to rule? Have we, 
that is, trained up any race of native statesmen who 
might be trusted to rule the country were we to 
depart?’ We are quite willing to admit that we 
have not. Though Lord Cromer has always adopted 
the wise rule of “ native hands and English heads,” and 
has always administered the country by natives working 
under English control, we do not wish to assert for a moment 
that we have succeeded in producing a race of Mahom- 
medan Palmers, Garstins, and Gorsts. There does not at 
present exist any body of educated natives into whose hands 
the administration could be placed without the certainty of 
its immediate deterioration and ultimate ruin. That is 
as much a fact in Egypt as it isin India, and it is no good 
to pretend that it is otherwise. But, granted the fact, is 
it an admission of failure? No—unless it is a failure to 
be unable to make ropes out of sand. You have not got 
the material in Egypt out of which to make statesmen 
and rulers of men. To say that we have not produced 
Egyptian Cromers because we have not tried to produce 
them is like saying that we have not made sand cables be- 
cause we have not tried. No doubt if other Mahommedan 
countries showed examples of intelligent and efficient native 
administrators, we might have to hang our heads with 
shame because we had not produced those administrators 
in Egypt. But can any one show us these Mahommedan 
statesmen whose growth we are accused of having 
stunted or prevented altogether? Do they exist in 
Algiers? No. In Tunis, then? No. But that is, 
perhaps, because the French are as bad as we are, 
and wither them as we do. Let us turn, then, to 
Turkey. Turkey is not subjected to the blighting influ- 
ences of the haughty and unsympathetic Englishman. 
Does Turkey produce the kind of man who we are told 
ought to have sprung up in Egypt? But perhaps that is 
the fault of the Osmanli. Let us go to Persia and seek 
the enlightened native statesman there. Alas, he is not 
to be found in Teheran or Shiraz. But does not this 
suggest to the critics of English rule in Egypt that per- 
haps the reason why we have failed to produce the en- 
lightened native administrator is not because we have 
been too selfish, or too careless, or too masterful to 
trouble our heads about him, but because he is un- 
produceable,—because those who ask for his production 
ask for ropes from sand. The truth is, if Oriental 
countries are to be given the kind of administration 
which will make the mass of the people prosperous and 
secure good government, that administration must be con- 
trolled in the last resort by white men. You can get 
plenty of government of a kind out of the Turk and the 
Arab, but we must never pretend to ourselves that it 
will be government of which Exeter Hall, or even a free 
Press, will approve. At its best it will be the govern- 
ment of Mehemet Ali,—at its worst that of Ismail; 
but it will never be a government like that of Lord 
Cromer. Let us, then, not be run away with by 
the delusion that we can—at any rate for many long 
years—train up a set of native administrators who 
will be able to, or at any rate will, govern the 
country as we think it ought to be governed. We 
shall do nothing of the kind. What we have always 
done, and what we shall continue to do, is to wither 
up and destroy the old governing classes,—the men 
who governed by force and oppression, or at any rate 
who did not govern on English lines. But though we 
can destroy the upholders and executants of a régime 
of plunder, oppression. and brute-force, we cannot pro- 
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duce a new order of Orientals who will be at once mode- 
rate and firm, kindly and yet full of vigour, patient yet 
masterful. To think that we can do so, and to abuse our 
administrators in Asia and Africa because they do not 
furnish us with this impossible exotic ready made, is 
the height of folly and injustice. There have been ex- 
cellent Mahommedans after their kind, but there never 
has been and there never will be a Mahommedan John 
Lawrence. 





THE DECAY OF RADICALISM. 


ymin the strangest of the many strange facts 
connected with the present condition of the Liberal 
party is the decay of Radicalism. The name, of course, 
remains, and is more widely adopted than ever, but the 
thing itself has almost ceased to exist. Proof of what 
we say is easily found in the various speeches made at the 
meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation 
held this week at Leicester. Radicalism means, or used 
to mean, all that is thoroughgoing and untrimming,— 
that which goes to the root of things, which is determined, 
which is clear, which is unsophisticated. The Radical, 
whatever else may be his faults, ought to know his own 
mind and his own intentions, and mean you to know 
them too. Radicalism, again, is, or ought to be, based 
on well-defined and easily understood principles, and 
conveyed, not in vague and shadowy utterances, but 
in straightforward and uncompromising language. Can 
any one read the speeches made at Leicester and profess 
to find himself in the presence of such a spirit as this ? 
The whole atmosphere reeked with sophistry and trim- 
ming, with vagueness and superficiality. The very last 
thing that any of the speakers ventured to do was to go 
to the root of the matter. Instead of thoroughness and 
courage, there was timidity and hesitation. Instead of 
being uncompromising and clear-cut, the utterances were 
hedged and befogged with a cloud of words. The only 
speaker who showed the slightest tendency towards the 
Radical spirit created a scandal, and was suppressed as 
soon as decency permitted. A Mr. Thomson, from 
Kingston, condemned the Report of the Federation, as 
well he might, as a “weak and flabby document.” It 
reminded him, he said, of the “ sermon given by a gentle- 
man in a rural chapel, which was described by an old 
lady as a powerful discourse, flowing in its periods, 
eloquent in its language, but with not enough gospel in 
it to save a tom-tit. It was a shame that they should 
have a Report like that brought before them.” There 
was no suggestion that Mr. Thomson was a traitor or an 
enemy in disguise, but yet his words caused the utmost 
indignation,—so entirely had the old Radical spirit 
deserted his fellow members on the Council. Their im- 
mediate instinct seems to have been to get rid of this 
inconvenient advocate of thoroughness, plain speaking, 
and hard hitting. 

If Mr. Thomson found the Report weak and flabby, 
what must he have thought of the speeches to which he 
had to listen as a member of the Council? Let us see 
how the various points dealt with by the speakers look like 
when viewed in the light of bond-fide Radicalism. Take 
the manner in which the question of the House of Lords 
was mentioned. It is perfectly clear that if the 
House of Lords is to be dealt with on Radical lines, 
the hereditary principle must be got rid of, and the 
right of the Peerage to join in the work of legislation 
put an end to. That is a clear and intelligible proposal. 
To carry it out will, of course, require a severe struggle, 
and therefore the Radical must be prepared with the 
means as wellas the end. Now there is only one practical 
way of abolishing the hereditary principle, and so the 
House of Lords, and that is the creation of sufficient Peers 
to carry the necessary legislation. Hence no Radical should 
allow a Liberal Ministry to take office unless that Ministry 
can first obtain an understanding that the Sovereign 
will, if necessary, make Peers for the purpose of abolish- 
ing the hereditary element in the Legislature. We are 
not, it is needless to say, in favour of any such course 
ourselves, nor do we think it likely that any Home- 
rule Ministry will ever be able to extort such a pledge; 
but then we do not want to abolish the House of 
Lords. Our contention merely is that if the Radical 
spirit had any vitality, it is in this thorough and un- 
compromising manner that the matter would be treated. 


i 
trace in the speeches at the Federation. There was 
vague hint in Dr. Spence Watson’s speech about obtaining 
a reform of the House of Lords if necessary by withhold 
ing supplies, but no one can take such threats seriously 
It would indeed be difficult to find a more fatuous 
proposal, for it is not the Lords, but the Commons 
who appoint the Government, and are responsible fo, 
the public services. Fancy explaining to the county 
that the Cabinet did not mean to pay the Army and Nay 
or their own official salaries because the Peers were a 
behaving themselves,—‘ Please, Sir, Jane is so naught 
to-day that I have had to send Jack and Harry to hed 
without their supper.’ In truth, this threat of withholding 
the supplies does not mean business the least bit more 
than Sir Charles Foster’s weak and whirling words about 
“sweeping away the autocratic power of the House of 
Lords.” You cannot sweep without a broom, and the 
only broom available is a final creation of Peers, Not 
till the Radicals demand from their leaders a solemp 
pledge that no more Peers shall be created in the ordinary 
way, and also that they will never take office again tij 
they have obtained her Majesty’s assurance that she wil] 
not refuse a wholesale creation of Peers, if such a course 
should be deemed necessary, shall we believe in a revival 
of the Radical spirit in regard to the House of Lords. 


The proposals for electoral reform made at Leicester 
no more evoked a reanimation of Radicalism thay 
did those in connection with the House of Lords, 
Mr. Birrell provided his hearers with a very fair 
definition of what in the abstract would be the proper 
Radical way of approaching electoral reform. “ Liberals,” 
he said, “were seeking to maintain and keep alive 
that tradition,—to make the spirit of the Reform Bills 
an active and real thing, and to make an extended fran. 
chise a reality and not a sham.” Are they? The spirit 
of former Reform Bills was always Radical,—i.e., intel- 
ligible, logical, and, as far as they went, thorough. Can 
that be said of the present proposals ?—for electoral 
reform is the one item on which we have a little light. 
What is proposed is not to give universal suffrage and 
equal electoral districts, but simply to tinker the regis. 
tration laws. What amount of Radicalism is left in a 
party when not a single voice is raised in it to do away 
with the monstrous over-representation of Ireland and 
the equally monstrous under-representation of England? 
There is not much of the spirit of the old Reform Bills in 
leaving a minute town like Newry to return as many 
Members as a huge borough like Wandsworth. Surely 
the best way of making an extended franchise a reality and 
not a sham is to take away Members from the minute con- 
stituencies of [reland and to give them to places like Wands- 
worth. Of a truth, there cannot be much Radicalism left 
in a party in which the over-representation of Ireland is a 
subject which is absolutely tabooed. Imagine the older 
Radicals never alluding to Old Sarum because it happened 
to return a Radical! But, in reality, we have no right to 
be surprised at the decay, or rather the absolute dis- 
appearance, of Radicalism. The adoption of Home-rule 
was bound to destroy, and did destroy, Radicalism. It was 
no mere accident that made almost all the true Radicals 
—Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Charles 
Villiers, Mr. Rylands, Mr. Taylor, and so many others— 
refuse in 1886 to adopt Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. 
The alliance with the Obscurantist party of Ireland could 
not but poison and wither up the leaves of Radicalism. 
Ultramontane clericalism, Protection, and State action as 
opposed to Individualism,—these are the civic ideals of 
the Nationalists. Can it be wondered that Radicalism 
perished under such influences? Not till the alliance is 
at an end can we expect to see any revival of the Radical 
spirit. But will the alliance with the Nationalists ever 
come to an end? We confess we see small signs of it. 
There is friction, there is uneasiness, there is dissatis- 
faction, but in spite of that there is a frenzied desire 
apparent to retain the Irish vote. The iron of the division 
list has entered deep into the Liberal soul, and by the 
measure of the Whip, and of the Whip alone, the policy 
and principles of the party are estimated and adopted. 





THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 


EFORE the end of next week the world will know 
more than it does now as to the probabilities of a 





But of such a way of treating the problem there is not a 


war between the United States and Spain. The Report 
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e destruction of the ‘Maine’ and the Consular 
s will have been presented to Congress in a com- 
tion from the President which must contain some 
dication of the policy he is disposed to recommend. 
Mr. McKinley evidently feels most acutely the weight of 
empire, he quails a little under his immense responsibility 
_-recollect an American Cabinet Minister is by the Con- 
stitution only the President’s clerk—and he recognises 
that in spite of all the talk, or because of all the talk, the 
Union has been taken a little by surprise. Money will do 
much, but money, even in unlimited quantities, will not 
improvise artillery, skilled non-commissioned officers, 
or trustworthy battleships and cruisers possessed of the 
modern swiftness. There is a long range of coast to be 

rotected studded with wealthy towns, as well as a great 
naval battle to be fought, and, splendidly energetic as 
American artificers are, they would have liked a little 
more time. Nevertheless, Mr. McKinley is an American, 
he is possessed of the idea that his Republic has “ rights 
of wardship” throughout the two Americas, and he will, 
we may be sure, when driven to decide be both definite 
aud frm. He must say something savage about the 
horrible facts as to the fate which Spanish tyranny has 
inflicted upon the great island—nearly half the population 
is dead—and if the Spaniards do not accept his declara- 
tions as deliberate insults they will be false to those “ laws 
of the duel” which in grave emergencies usually guide 
their action. For ourselves, we believe that war, possibly 
after some further negotiation, but possibly also before it, 
for every hour strengthens the armaments of Washington, 
is practically inevitable unless the sale of Cuba can be 
effected, and believe also that the proposal of a sale uponany 
terms likely to be offered will be rejected as certain to be 
fatal to the dynasty of Madrid. The Spanish people will not 
get the money, and will suffer the loss of honour, and 
they will turn savagely upon the Court as the cause of all 
their misfortunes. It will be easier for the dynasty to 
fight it out, and lose Cuba sword in hand. 


Intermediately there is a point in connection with the 
war which has been little noticed, and which it is worth 
while to discuss, for it must add greatly to Mr. McKinley’s 
embarrassments. The American idea at this moment, espe- 
cially among that large and upright section of the people 
which honestly thinks it a duty for the leading Power in 
America to release the Cubans from a cruel destiny, is to 
declare the island independent, and then, having com- 
pelled the Spaniards to retire by force of arms, to leave 
the Cubans to manage their own affairs. By so doing 
they think the people of the Union will avoid any 
imputation of selfishness, and at the same time avoid 
adding another large number of foreigners and coloured 
men to their own electoral lists. Cuba, which is nearly 
as large as England, would add two States to the Union, 
and the effect of any addition to the Senate is watched 
with extreme jealousy, and regarded in the Hastern 
States in particular with a deeply rooted aversion. The 
policy of the Republicans, and the sentiment of their 
leaders, will therefore incline them towards the plan of 
declaring Cuba independent, which will also greatly 
improve the impression they will make upon the civilised 
world. It will, however, be a very difficult plan to carry 
out. In the first place, there is finance. The Cubans are 
overloaded with debt, so overloaded that the ruined 
island cannot meet it, and public aid can hardly be 
given by the United States to an independent community. 
The new Republican Government of Cuba must, there- 
fore, begin with a great act of repudiation, which 
will destroy its credit and compel it to rely for 
the restoration of the national fortune in roads, 
bridges, forests, and buildings upon excessive and 
searching taxation. Its population has decreased nearly 
one half, and will not exceed a million at the outside ; 
its profitable agriculture is half ruined ; and although with 
a great influx of capital much might be rapidly repaired, 
American capital does not flow easily into Spanish- 
American States. It is supposed that Cuba would 
attract it, but Venezuela, which is just as full of 
potentialities of production, does not. For remember— 
and this is the greatest obstacle of all to independence 
—there is little probability that Cuba, unless it fell 
under an able Dictator, as Mexico has fallen and 
Uruguay is now falling, would be an orderly State. 
The difference between “Radicals” and “Clericalsf’ in 
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deeper than that between Reactionaries and Liberals in 
any Continental country; it extends even to plutocratic 
Chili, as witness the Balmacedist revolt; and it will in 
Cuba for years to come be one of terrible rancour. Half 
the oppressions committed in Cuba have been committed 
by resident Volunteers, and the blood-feuds are so 
numerous, so dreadful, and in Spanish ideas so justifi- 
able, that if the population are left to themselves one half 
of them will be at the other half’s throat. They will need 
a strong, overmastering hand, supported by adequate 
force; and though they may find one, the chance is much 
greater that the island for years to come will resemble 
the worst of Spanish-American States, full of revolutions, 
bloodsheddings, and quarrels with the remainder of the 
world. There is a colour question, too, which has not 
been settled, and which American immigrants certainly 
will not settle; and this colour question is not one 
between Indians and Spaniards, which admits, as experi- 
ence proves, of a modus vivendi, but between persons of 
negro blood, and white men who regard that blood with a 
distaste which, un-Christian as it is, seems to be in- 
curable. No doubt after a period of years the difficulties 
will be surmounted, probably, as in Argentina, by an 
immense immigration of Italians; but at first they will 
be so nearly insuperable that the prayer for American 
intervention, and perhaps the necessity for it, will speedily 
become urgent. A body of American filibusters would 
speedily give victory to the side it declared for, and, 
once landed, American intervention follows as a matter of 
course. 

These considerations will not, of course, avail to prevent 
war, for an independent Cuba, even if all goes wrong, 
cannot suffer as a Spanish Cuba has suffered; but 
they add greatly to Mr. McKinley’s embarrassments 
in writing Messages and despatches. Every argu- 
ment from convenience binds him to promise that 
the island shall be left to govern itself, and yet that 
promise may be—as we anticipate, will be—the one which 
it is impossible to fulfil. It is a painful situation for an 
upright man to be compelled to advise a course which at 
heart he fears to be impracticable, and we can witness the 
President’s delays and expressions of anxiety without 
accusing him of any vacillation. In the end, however, 
he will, we feel convinced, fall back upon the profound 
American conviction that everything will always go right 
if there is only “ liberty,” will demand that Spain with- 
draw her hand from Cuba, and will leave the fate of the 
island to be settled after the war. After all, Mexico and 
Chili are fairly governed, life in the Brazils is endurable, 
though most Cuban conditions exist there, and if the 
worst comes to the worst, the States will not be ruined 
because Cuba has to be administered for a quarter of a 
century as three or four “Territories” of the Great 
Republic. The thing urgent is a limited though im- 
portant one,—that Spain should depart, she having for- 
feited her rights by allowing oppression as bad as anarchy ; 
and that, and nothing less, is what the American President 
will demand. He may couch his proposal in any one of 
many forms—the latest suggested being the right of his. 
nation to “relieve the distressed” as a nation, and by 
authoritative interference— but that is what he will 
mean, and the Spaniards will perceive that as clearly 
as the rest of the world. What they will do we can- 
not say, because we do not know how far the French 
financiers, who are horribly frightened, may be able 
to control Madrid; but for ourselves we expect one 
of those explosions of feeling in Spain to which any 
Government must submit. Bulldogs do not think 
themselves cruel, and telling them not to bite because 
the man who chastises them is wiser and stronger 
than they, is usually quite unprofitable work. 





THE MORALITY OF STATESMEN. 


OTHING threatens the peace of the world so directly 

as the difficulty which statesmen in the different 
countries feel in trusting one another. They are pro-| 
foundly sceptical as to each other’s morality. They do 
not believe each other’s assurances as to facts, they expect 
evasion of each other’s promises, they never rely in diffi- 
cult circumstances upon a continuity of fidelity even 
among the successive rulers of a single generation. So 
intense is this feeling in regard to England, that it is 
declared all over the Continent to be next to impossible 
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to make a treaty, and especially a secret treaty, with so 
‘‘ Machiavellian ” a Power, and that we can take no step 
which is not at once attributed to a “ design” as remote 
as possible from the plans which appear upon the surface. 
President Kruger, we all know, is tortured at all hours 
by suspicions of this kind, to such an extent as to produce 
ruinous effects on the politics of South Africa; and the 
worthy Boer is only more distrustful than other statesmen 
because he is rather less a man of the world. Prince 
Bismarck is nearly as suspicious of England, and M. 
Hanotaux, and Count Muravieff, and even a Chancellor, 
Count Goluchowski, the interests of whose country never 
appear to clash with our own. Each one of these men, 
who ought to understand British diplomacy, would declare 
with hearty conviction that the British nation was hypo- 
critical, and that its rulers, the Queen perhaps excepted, 
could never be trusted if its interests, especially its com- 
mercial interests, dictated a sinister course of action. 
The English people in their hearts reciprocate this dis- 
trust. They jeer openly at Russian assurances; they declare 
that M. Hanotaux is only friendly when he has a purpose 
to gain or an ultimatum to avoid; they imagine that 
when Count Goluchowski speaks of a “ Transmarine peril,” 
he is suggesting a coalition against Great Britain; and 
they ask why, if Prince Bismarck’s morality does not 
distress his countrymen, we should expect more straight- 
forwardness from any German ruler. The results of this 
distrust on both sides are most disastrous. There is 
probably no one of the five or six great “ questions” 
afloat which could not be settled in a month if the parties 
to those disputes could talk as two English private gentle- 
men, or even two English lawvers, would talk over a 
lawsuit pending between them, while the smaller questions 
could be settled at once by the permanent officials. The 
European nations are under no necessity of colliding, for, 
as a leading statesman said, there is room in Asia and 
Africa for them all, but their rulers feel that agreements 
not to collide will not be kept, that each must do the best 
he can for his own hand, and that if he is not armed with 
treaties as well as physical force, he will be taken on the 
first opportunity at a disadvantage. Soothing assurances 
are no more believed in than threats, “spheres of influ- 
ence” are regarded as solemn devices to avoid immediate 
contests, and even public treaties are considered rather as 
declarations of intention than as bonds ensuring that 
those intentions shall be steadily carried out. 


In part, these sources of distrust are probably incurable. 
It is exceedingly difficult even for the most rigidly up- 
right to rid themselves of the impression that all public 
agreements have tacit conditions,—that, for instance, they 
must be possible of fulfilment, that they shall not be 
impeded by direct force majewre—act of God or the 
King’s enemies, as the underwriters phrased it—and 
that they shall not involve consequences utterly destruc- 
tive to the peoples for whom the statesman is trustee. 
He could not have intended that, and intention is of the 
essence of every solemn contract. Statesmen always make 
these silent reserves, the last-named overriding their wills 
leven in the very peculiar instance of contracts to pay money. 
Owing to the just conviction that it can never pay a 
nation to break pecuniary faith, statesmen worthy to be 
recorded as such never do break it about payment of pro- 
mised interest, except when keeping faith involves taxation 
positively ruinous to the nation pledged, either because 
such taxation would exhaust its means or because it 
would produce anarchy. Then they break faith un- 
scrupulously, as Spain did, and—at least we can recall no 
case to the contrary—they are in the end forgiven by all 
except their creditors. A silent reserve, too, is made, and 
admitted by the other parties to the contract, that assur- 
ances, promises, and even treaties may be considered 
cancelled whenever through effluxion of time or change of 
circumstances they have become, so to speak, absurd,—like, 
for instance, one or two British guarantees of territory. 
There must, too, one would think, be some limitation to 
the right of a Government, more especially an autocratic 
Government, to pledge its people to promises the fulfil- 
ment of which will involve grave hurt to them. That is 
a dangerous exception we admit, and one requiring 
most severe restraint, but still it is difficult to deny 
that under some circumstances and to a certain extent 
it must exist. Suppose we had pledged ourselves to defend 
the integrity of China, and that while we were engaged 
in war with America Russia seized Manchuria, should 


we be bound to declare war if she did not instant] 
evacuate the province? We should not do it, everybod 
knows that; but ought we to do it? We suspect that 
some respect to the fute of the nation signing the treat 
must be held to enter tacitly into every public contrag 
and that ‘breaches of faith” cannot fairly be held to he 
always and under all circumstances mala in se. The sus. 
picions of statesmen go, however, very far beyond tho 
reserves suggested, and we cannot honestly say we think 
them wholly unjustified. Our impression from modern 
puny is that all Continental nations regard promises 
assurances, and agreements as cards in the game, and that 
(as all parties are expected to cheat as far as decorum per. 
\mits, all parties hold themselves innocent in moderatg 
cheating. Russian and French statesmen, for instance 
would say that the fortifications of Batoum and Bisert, 
‘were justifications for war, but that as no war arrived 
the breaches of faith involved in those structures must 
be held to have been condoned, or the agreements, in fact, 
terminated, by mutual consent. If you are not sued 
for a debt there is no debt, that is the contention, 
and a very bad contention it is, even from the 
point of view of expediency. If statesmen would 
not advance such contentions, but adhere scrupu- 
lously at all events to written agreements, there 
would be no distrust, and distrust destroys a credit 
worth a great deal more than any other solid advantage, 
If England could believe Russia and France at this 
minute, Russia and France might both obtain great 
territories with half the trouble which, as it is, they will 
experience. It is nothing to us whether Russia obtains 
Manchuria and Corea or not if she will keep their ports 
open, and very little if, on the same conditions, France 
obtains Kwangse. Distrust is their impediment in both 
instances, and it may cost them more than the fortifica- 
tions either of Batoum or Biserta will ever yield. The 
English are not so ready to make promises or to break 
them as the Continentals; but we fear that we do some. 
times “ stretch a point” in favour of a policy we promised 
to abandon, when we can plead that the policy is to the 
benefit of the world as well as of ourselves. We ought, 
we conceive, to have surrendered Cyprus, if not to Turkey 
then to Greece, when we abandoned the defence of Turkey, 
and we should not, we fear, be quite so enthusiastic over the 
“open door” in China if we did not think that the open 
door would let our trade in first. We have more scruples 
than the Continentals, especially about lying, but we are 
not absolutely straight for all that. 


Is there any hope of improvement other than that 
general advance in the morality of statesmen which 
is so slow in arriving? We think there is, though 
the hope is not very great. We think that as war 
has become more formidable through the adoption of 
conscription and the immense growth of armaments, 
written treaties will become, as the only bases of peace, 
more sacred and practically binding. This has been 
the case with the Treaty of Berlin, and may be the 
case with future agreements, which will be drawn more 
carefully, and possibly with more definite arrangements 
for arbitration. The nations wish very much to grow 
rich, and if they are to grow rich they must reduce their 
claims on each other to forms producible, so to speak, in 
a Court of Law. Then we can easily imagine diplomatists 
growing as sensitive over their promises as financiers are, 
not on the ground of morality, but on the ground of loss 
of credit. It is very difficult, for example, to imagine 
the circumstances under which France, Russia, or 
England would repudiate that Greek loan; and pro- 
mises to act, when public and, so to speak, registered, 
may easily become as fully binding as promises to pay 
interest, and for the same reason, which is utility as 
well as morality. Statesmen have discovered that it is 
not profitable to break faith about pecuniary promises, 
and they may discover—we think they will—that it is 
equally profitable to keep faith, even pedantically, about 
other and really greater affairs, that is, in practical life to 
buy relaxations of inconvenient agreements instead of 
sneeringly breaking them. And, finally, we hope a great 
deal from the new tendency to make the operation of 
agreements short, thus allowing opportunity for revision 
or for breaking off. The policy of the European world 
is now based on a Septennial Treaty, that, namely, 
which holds the Triple Alliance together; the statesmen 
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of Germany, Austria, and Italy wisely holding that if 
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j in perpetuity the Treaty might become so incon- 
-_. pho goon sletale at wee with circumstances, 
that it would be broken. A Treaty of only seven years 
will hardly be broken, first, because circumstances will not 
alter much; and secondly, because if they do alter the 
ain of waiting for a limited time will be less than the 
ain which might arise from so visible a breach of faith. 
No man with a conscience who respects himself should 
make impossible promises, and treaties which are intended 
to last for all time usually end by becoming in the eyes 
of one of the parties to them impossible. 


P 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH EDUCATION. 


HE debate initiated by Sir John Lubbock in the 
T House of Commons on Tuesday presented many 
points of interest, and the speaking was really good 
because every speaker had thought seriously on the 
subject, and there were no party or factional interests,to 
be served. The question was why the educational 
results in Scotland are better than those in England, and 
how the standard south of the Tweed can be raised. In 
our judgment, the sum of the whole matter was best 
expressed by Professor Jebb when he said that “ in 
Scotland the appetite for education was keener and more 
universal than south of the Tweed.” So long as this 
remains the case, no merely mechanical changes in the 
Code can affect the general result in England. Sir John 
Lubbock’s general view, which he has often put forward, 
was very clear. He is a great believer in natural science 
as an educating agency, and what he really wants is that 
English elementary schools should be largely given over 
to science. Sir John Lubbock protested that he did 
not want more subjects taught, but, as Mr. Yoxall 
pointed out, the effect alike of his arguments and 
his resolution was to increase the number of subjects, 
and to increase those subjects by a great plunge 
into natural science. Not that literature was to be 
omitted or that history was to be ignored, but there was 
to be a special concentration on science as a class subject. 
That is to say, English children are to be taught more 
subjects, and especially to be taught more science. This, 
we think, isa not unfair account of Sir John Lubbock’s 
argument, while the greater part of his speech was 
devoted toa eulogy, in strains with which Tyndall, Huxley, 
and Mr. Spencer have familiarised us, of natural science 
as the greatest intellectual agency for developing the 
mind. 


It is significant that both the experienced schoolmasters 
in the House opposed strongly the conclusions of the 
two academic representatives, and that they attributed 
English backwardness to other causes than those adduced 
by Sir John Lubbock. Mr. Yoxall, speaking from per- 
sonal experience, described much of the class subject 
work being done as “ superficial and evanescent,” and 
he said he was by no means inclined to support any 
proposal for extending the superficial teaching of ad- 
ditional subjects by exciting the cupidity of managers 
for larger grants. To the same purpose argued Mr. 
Gray, who, after showing what was the exact time 
at the disposal of teachers for extra specific subjects, 
contended that the real problem was not as to how much 
should be taught, but how any given subject should be 
taught. The speeches of these two ex-teachers proved 
clearly that what they felt was the superficial character of 
so much of the teaching in the elementary schools of 
England, and the necessity of a far better grounding in 
subjects, even though these subjects were fewer in 
number. Superficiality and overpressure are among the 
obvious defects in our education, as may be seen by 
examining or observing closely the bulk of the boys and 
girls who come from our Board-schools. <A great many 
things have been hurriedly taught to large classes who, 
until a few years ago, were in a condition of mental 
torpor, with the result that knowledge is confused and 
inaccurate, and the intelligence is not adequately de- 
veloped. We have scarcely yet learnt as a nation that 
education is not a repertory of facts, but an enlarge- 
ment of the mind. We therefore fee! that, as Mr. 
Yoxall put it, Sir John Lubbock was not on the right 
track in his suggested remedy for an admitted evil. 
The chief result of his proposal, as it seems to us, would 
be an attempt to cram more facts into the youthful mind, 








material by which the youthful mind can best grow. As 
things are, it has been abundantly proved that the 
smattering of science conveyed in our Board-schools is 
most imperfectly apprehended by many pupils who can 
give no clear account of the simplest scientific problems 
in physics, chemistry, or physiology. For our part, we 
would much rather that children were familiarised with 
the finest and most inspiring examples of English poetry 
than encouraged to mess their hands and muddle thei~ 
brains in a chemical laboratory. There is not only th 

fact that the knowledge acquired is superficial, but tha’ 
the dominating idea is utilitarian. Modern English life is 
utilitarian enough in all conscience without the utilitarian 
theory being made the basis of our educational system. 
Our need is rather the initial impulse in life of 
generous ideals and high thoughts which stir the 
imagination and rouse the moral nature; and this 
natural science, excellent and important in its sphere, 
will never do. Nor should the utilitarian theory 
of industrial competition be made a motive-power in 
education. It is a superficial view that if we only start 
a few score of technical schools we shall ward off German 
competition. Behind the German technical institute lies 
a body of culture in the pupils to which we can offer no 
parallel. No, it is not more facts that our people need, 
but a deeper culture; even were fewer subjects taught, 
and taught well, we should be in a stronger position than 
we are to-day. Nor do the actual facts to-day in Scotland 
support Sir John Lubbock’s conclusions as to the assimi- 
lation of the English and Scottish Codes. The proportion 
of teachers to children in Scotland as compared with 
England, and the longer school age beyond the Tweed, are, 
as Sir John Gorst said, more vital factors than the sub- 
jects of the Code. In England there is one teacher to every 
seventy-eight children, in Scotland one to every sixty-two. 
In England the percentage of children between the ages 
of thirteen and fourteen attending school is only 4°27, in 
Scotland it is 5°91; and that age is the most profitable so 
far as mental assimilation is concerned. The moral would 
seem to be that the English teaching staff must be in- 
creased, and that English children must stay longer at 
school. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that by any new 
arrangements English elementary education can be 
brought up to a level with that of Scotland for many 
years to come. Scotland is in the van of educational 
progress, her people are among the most intelligent and 
successful in the world; if we said the most intelligent 
and successful we should probably only state the truth. 
The English upper classes have enjoyed greater advantages 
than have the Scotch; for whatever defects there may be 
in the great public schools and Universities of England, 
they have bred for generations not only solid scholarship 
but a high and generous standard of life. But when we 
contemplate the intellectual condition of the English 
“ masses,” we cannot fail to see what an immense leeway 
is to be made up. Cobden, in writing to Bright in the 
late fifties, affirmed that the peasantry of Sussex were 
intellectually scarcely removed from the condition of 
their ancestors at the Norman Conquest. The last forty 
years may be said to have changed that condition of 
things; but we cannot undo in forty, or in twice forty, 
years centuries of mental stagnation. The vital differ- 
ence between the two countries is traceable to the different 
ways in which each dealt with the Reformation. Scottish 
Puritanism, which had been stimulated by close inter- 
course with Paris, organised a national democratic culture 
which has formed the Scottish character for upwards of 
three centuries, producing that type which Wordsworth 
denominated “grave livers.” The varied colours which 
illustrated Elizabethan England were sacrificed for a 
national ideal, which was to raise the whole of the lower 
Scottish classes to a higher mental level. In New 
England the same thing was done, and alike in the 
Scotchman and the New Englander we have the same 
type of a strong, assertive, sober-minded, keenly intellectual 
personality, tending at times to a “ dour” temperament, 
but far more alive to things of the mind than is the 
average Englishman. In the competitive struggle of the 
world the Scotchman has been found to possess the 
qualities most effective for success. We doubt whether 
he is, or can be, as popular as the Englishman, notwith- 
standing our character for being disagreeable all over 
Europe, for he is intensely individualistic, and his 
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spiritual and moral framework is more angular than 
any other person’s living, always excepting his spiritual 
relative, the New Englander. But his brain is such 
a first-rate organ, his mind is so logical, his intellectual 
machinery in such admirable order, that he carries 
with him wherever he goes the respectful admiration 
of the world. In his own special field—the develop- 
ment of pure intelligence—England will not be able to 
compete with the Scotchman for some generations to 
come, no matter how we alter our Codes; for it is absurd 
to suppose that three centuries and more of popular culture 
have not created a hereditary capacity for acquiring know- 
ledge greatly superior to that of the average population of 
London, Look through the lists of high Cambridge 
wranglers or Oxford honour men in philosophy and 
jurisprudence, and note the numbers of Scotchmen from 
small farms and humble shops in little towns. There is 
no such proportion from England, and, in our judgment, 
there is not likely to be for a good while yet to come. 


The difference, therefore, between Scotch and English 
educational results is the product of three centuries of 
divergent ways of living, and cannot be cancelled 
in a day. We must go forward steadily with the 
immense task of teaching millions of English children on 
the assumption that inherited mental qualities cannot be 
revolutionised all at once, and that it is of infinitely 
greater importance to train character and intellect than 
to rush the child forward to a standard of mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge of which at present he is scarcely 
capable. If the individual teacher had a somewhat 
smaller class, if the average school-age were lengthened 
by a year, and if the prime object were to ground the 
pupil thoroughly in a few definite branches of knowledge, 
more would be done for elementary education in England 
than by merely adding to the subjects of the Code while 
leaving the main sources of superficiality untouched. 
The greatest educational danger in England is Cram. 





REFORMING THE BISHOPS. 


i ingenious contemporary, the Daily Mail, has been 

rendering a real service by the publication of a 
correspondence under the heading of “ Reforming the 
Bishops.” When we call it a real service, it is not, per- 
haps, precisely in the sense in which those who have 
taken part in the correspondence would understand the 
words. We cannot say that the action of the Bishops is 
likely to undergo any change in consequence of the cen- 
sures passed on them. We are inclined to think, indeed, 
that reformations have pretty well ceased to be useful 
except when they are personal rather than altruistic. 
The future of the Church would be a good deal brighter 
if all orders and degrees in it would take to reforming 
themselves. But as this must at once be dismissed as 
savouring too much of Utopia, we confess to a preference 
for the particular variety of reformation of which the Daily 
Mail has lately been the vehicle. It may have no effect 
on the Bishops, but it is very amusing to the “ ordinary 
reader.” And the poor ordinary reader has of late had 
a hard time of it. He has lived for the most part on war 
rumours, and the dietary is scarcely a wholesome one. 
When he is wearied with reading telegrams about places 
which are not included in any atlas, or concerning the 
names of which Reuter and the map-makers are not of 
one mind, the unexpected turns and delightful surprises 
of a correspondence such as this comes as a welcome 
refreshment. 

It all arose out of a defiance of the Bishop of Norwich 
by one Mr. Forbes Phillips. What was the precise 
nature of this defiance we do not remember, but we fancy 
that it consisted of a menace on the part of Mr. Phillips, 
that if the Bishop did not let him have his way about a 
certain window, he would leave the Established Church. 
We are not quite sure, indeed, that the threat did not run 
that he would pull down the Established Church ; but the 
difference is immaterial, since Mr. Phillips no doubt 
believes that the one step would be but the precursor of 
the other. There are exceptions to every rule, and Mr. 
Phillips is doubtless the exception to the rule that there 
is no such thing as a necessary man. The opening of 
the correspondence was from the side opposed to this 
heroic clerk. ‘“ People will be asking,” began the first 
letter, “ Who is this Mr. Forbes Phillips who thus beards 
his superior officer?” We do not think that if the “people” 








la 
had been left to themselves they would have done a. 
thing of the kind. What soon became clear, bien 4 
was that there were a certain number of aggrieved peso 
who thought the opportunity a good one for airing then 
own wrongs. We throw off, of course, with a curate v 
thirty-seven years’ standing who has “ worked under gj “a 
different Bishops.” It is to the credit of these Bishy, . 
and of the many others that the curate tells us he . 
known, that what is proposed in this letter is the com. 
paratively half-hearted remedy, “ Let there be an extinction 
of Deans, Canons, Prebendaries, Archdeacons, Rural 
Deans, and all the host of such dignitaries,” and |g 
“the money which they absorb” be spent in payin 
more clergy, in building more churches, and in setting 
up a Pension Fund. “Curate” apparently supposes that 
the dignitaries he speaks of are all “absorbing” vag 
sums of money. We fear that as regards some of them 
their whole stipends might be confiscated and yet y, 
material improvement be effected in the income of a sing 
curate. What, we wonder, would be the actuarial yaly 
of the incomes enjoyed by Rural Deans in right of thei) 
office? Still, the Bishops ought to be thankful that this 
ardent reformer would leave them in possession of their 
dioceses. We cannot, however, help thinking that when 
he says “ Let Bishops be overseers,” he is thinking mainly 
of the humble social status to which the civil officers who 
bear that title usually belong. A Bishop who came 
somewhere between a churchwarden and a beadle would 
hold just that modest position which answers to “ Curate’s” 
ideal of their function in the “ Early Church.” One thing, 
however, is clear. A Bishop is no more a hero to his 
chaplain than other people are to their valets. One 
correspondent, who signs himself “ Bishop’s Chaplain,” 
holds that Mr. Phillips must break down under the 
greatness of his task. ‘‘ Where will he begin? With 
their costumes, which are absurd; their tempers, which 
are intolerable; or their manners, which in many cases, 
alas! are practically non-existent?” The reason for 
this sad state of things is doubtless to be found in the un- 
happy conditions in which Bishops have to live. They have 
become, remarks “ Anti-Tyranny,” “ so intoxicated with the 
exuberance of their high pay, and the flattery of their 
clergy, and the attentions of society dames, that the meek 
Domine ‘ Samsons’”—we adopt “ Anti-Tyranny’s” own 
spelling, alike of names of curates and incumbents—“ ara 
afraid of them.” 


It might have been thought that, Bishops being what 
they have been described, the one desire of their clergy 
would have been to see as little as possible of them. And, 
to do Mr. Phillips justice, this does seem to be his 
attitude. Bishops, he says, in a letter he has himself 
contributed to the Daily Mail, “have an idea that they 
can come into a church and do as they like,’ and we sus- 
pect that Mr. Phillips is himself of opinion that he has 
put, or is about to put, a stop to this mischievous habit. 
But there are others who seem to flutter like moths 
round the Episcopal candle. Their only complaint is that 
it is so well shaded by “some clerical humbug of an 
Archdeacon or Canon” that they cannot burn their 
wings when they wish. This is the grievance of “A 
London Curate.” “Many a worthy vicar,” he says, “or 
even curate...... remains for years in misery, feeling 
that there is a gulf between him and his diocesan.” Why 
in misery ? we are tempted to ask. Why this ostentatious 
preference for evil company? The remedy which this 
gentleman proposes is also a singular one. It is to “get 
the Bishops out of the House of Lords.” We should 
have thought that the House of Lords, if it has any 
influence at all on a Bishop, would rather tend to emanci- 
pate him from “his clerical coterie.” He cannot take his 
“clerical humbug of an Archdeacon or Canon” into the 
Painted Chamber. He must perforce leave him in the 
lobby. On the other hand, deprive him of his seat 
as a spiritual Peer, and there will be nothing to 
take him out of his “clerical coterie.’ He will be 
more a slave to it than ever. We question even whether 
the “ genuine constitutional régime” desired by “ Twenty 
Years’ Incumbent” would guard against this. He wishes 
the Bishop to live and move in a clerical coterie, only it 
must not be a coterie of his own choosing. They must 
be his elected “assessors.” We fear that, if a process of 
election is all that we have to look to to guard our Bishops 
against coteries, the prospect isa poor one. A Bishop 
can have his special favourites and his special detestations 
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a group of elected clergy just as much as among 
— of seated clergy. To whichever class the 
Rural Deans belong, the Bishop will find it equally con- 
venient to “know them and to believe and to register 
their opinions upon the men in their deaneries,” This is 
the crime alleged against the Bishops by “ Mancuniensis 
Presbyter,” and so long as they have more things to see 
and do than they can do with their own hands or see 
with their own eyes they will probably go on com- 
mitting it. 

We must not allow those of our readers who have not 
seen the correspondence to imagine that it is all on one 
side. On the contrary, there are many very sensible 
letters finding fault with Mr. Phillips’s attitude, and 
reading to him and his fellow agitators all the lessons 
contained in the Epistle for Quinquagesima Sunday. We 
must plead guilty, however, to taking mach less interest 
in their remarks than in those of Mr. Phillips’s sup- 
porters. There are times and moods in which folly, if it 
be only sufficiently exaggerated, is more amusing than 
the best sense in the world. And in the anti-Episcopal 
side of this correspondence the exaggeration is really 
admirable. The writers have a childlike belief in their 
own and their friends’ powers, a conviction that it is only 
the film by which Archdeacons and Canons, and above 
all, those moving spirits of Ecclesiastical mischief, Rural 
Deans, have contrived to cloud the Episcopal vision that has 
stood in the way of their preferment to the highest places 
in the Church, a certainty that they have the laity on 
their side which is really delightful. We are not going 
to throw a single doubt on the accuracy of their diagnosis. 
It would be a poor return for the pleasure they have given 
us, to hint that the laity are not, on the whole, likely to 
dethrone the Bishop in order to enable the parson to get 
his foot more firmly on their necks, or that such public 
appearances as those in the Daily Mail are not calculated 
to give them a high idea of men whose idea of their 
Ecclesiastical function seems to consist wholly of insub- 
ordination. We will leave this aspect of the controversy 
aside, and end with one more quotation. “It is 
dangerous,” says Mr. Bernard Hamilton, M.A. (Trinity 
College, Cambridge), “ for the bench of Bishops to dance 
upon the thin crust of a smouldering voleano.” How 
true, and how original ! 








ROMANS AND ANGLICANS. 
HE prefatory note which Mr. Kegan Paul contributes to 
the translation of M. Huysmans’s “Cathedral,” just 
published by Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. is noticeable 
for two things. To begin with, Mr. Paul does not appear 
to feel the note of inverted depravity and of sensualism 
turned inside out which marks the spiritual flounder- 
ings of Durtal. Next, he assumes that the attitude of 
Anglicans towards the Roman Church has in it something 
which is essentially shamefaced and apologetic,—something 
of the shivering, scolding feebleness of the man who feels at 
heart that he is in the wrong, but is prevented by a muddy 
mixture of pride and ignorance from admitting his errors. 
“The sole argument,” he tells us, “which affects some of the 
higher minds among us is the late Dean Church’s Spartam 
nactus es hance exorna.” This he paraphrases thus :—“ Would 
that I had been born an Athenian; but since I was not, but 
in a poor, mean, and despised city, severed from the great 
Commonwealth of Greece, cut off from her glories, I must make 
the best of it and do the best with and for that wherein I 
am.” No doubt Mr. Paul when he says this speaks in entire 
sincerity, and verily believes that it is nothing but the 
provincial pride of the members of the English Church 
which keeps them from placing themselves under the Roman 
jurisdiction. It is,as we all know, the commonest thing in the 
world for men who are burning with a strong personal con- 
viction to believe that nothing but hardness of heart can 
keep others from understanding the truth as they understand 
it. The convert to Protectionist theories will always tell you 
that it is not bond-fide conviction, but only a sort of “ dour” 
determination not to admit that they have been in the wrong all 
their lives, that now keeps the Cobdenites from admitting that 
the doctrine of Free-trade is a delusion. Nothing but pride, 
he feels sure, could keep reasonable men from se obvious and 
intelligible a conclusion. 


Mr. Kegan Paul has put this view with an unusual naiveté 





and directness, but no doubt the feeling is one which is shared 
by thousands of Roman Catholics. Yet in reality nothing 
could be further from the facts. Anglicanism has many 
faults and weaknesses, but this insincerity sprung from 
hardness of heart is not one of them. A generation ago 
there may have been a certain number of Anglicans who were 
chiefly restrained from becoming Roman Catholics by a sense 
of what we may term ecclesiastical loyalty. That illogical, if 
not inexplicable, attitude of mind is, however, not one which 
is to be found to-day, save in very exceptional cases. Nothing 
could be more misleading than to suppose that the Church 
of England now thinks of herself as “a poor, mean, and 
despised city, severed from the great Commonwealth, and cut 
off from her glories.” The Evangelical and Broad Church sec- 
tions of the Anglican Communion certainly do not adopt such a 
standpoint, and who can say that it finds support among the 
High Church? Their tendency, rightly or wrongly, is far more 
in the direction of considering their Church as possessing a 
spiritual and historic claim which is second to none. It is, 
nevertheless, easy enough to see how this belief in the shame- 
facedness of the Anglican Church has become established 
in the minds of many Roman Catholics. What made them 
sure of it was the effort of the Anglicans towards reunion, 
and the desire so ardently expressed for a recognition of 
Anglican Orders. Not unnaturally perhaps, the Roman 
Catholics argued somewhat after this fashion: ‘The fact that 
they ask us for a recognition of their Orders is a sign 
of discomfort and of their inability to feel satisfied with 
their own position, They would not beg from us if they had 
all they wanted at home.’ Here is a capital example of 
the failure to understand the non-Roman position so often 
shown by Roman Catholics. The desire for the recognition 
of Anglican Orders did not in reality proceed in the least 
from the motives of uneasiness and doubt as to their validity 
which were supposed by the Roman Catholics. Rather they 
sprang from that belief in the virtues of unity in diversity 
which is so strongly marked a feature of the English 
character. The Anglican has of course no doubts as to the 
validity of Roman Orders. He acknowledges them gladly 
as of a sacred origin. He feels also a great deal of abstract 
sympathy with the Roman Church. Surely, then, he is in- 
clined to argue ‘the Romans cannot object to acknowledge 
our Orders. They may think that in many matters we are in 
grave error, and that generally we are wrong and they are 
right, but they will not mind going as far as they can in 
taking common ground.’ He assumes, that is, in the 
Roman Catholic the same desire which he himself possesses 
for agreeing on as many things as possible, and leaving the 
rest over as matters beyond human control. He does not 
perceive that the Roman “I am wholly right and you are 
wrong” is essential and fundamental, and applies as much 
to every grain of mortar as to the building as a whole. 
He finds it, in fact, almost impossible to believe that a dis- 
position to sink differences as far as possible, and to find 
as much common ground as possible, is not a universally 
accepted Christian doctrine. When, then, the Anglican over- 
tures were so directly, so clearly, and we must add so honestly 
repulsed, English Protestants were inclined to conclude that 
the Pope was badly advised, that he did not understand his 
own doctrine, or that a very hard and un-Christian spirit 
prevailed at Rome. The Roman Catholic, on the other 
hand, not understanding this desire for partial agreement 
with people from whom you differ in the main, concladed, as 
we have said, that the Anglicans would never have come 
to Rome unless they had been so greatly dissatisfied with 
their own position that nothing but a little false pride and 
pig-headedness prevented them making the final surrender. 
So easily and so completely may men misunderstand each 
other. 

It is interesting to inquire whence comes this fandamental 
difference in the point of view. In our opinion, it comes from 
the fact that practically all English Churchmen, and indeed 
all English Protestants, believe at the bottom of their 
hearts the truth that lies behind the poet’s declaration 
that “God fulfils himself in many ways, lest one good 
custom should corrupt the world.” The Anglican, in the long 
run, believes this. The Roman does not, for in effect in his 
view God fulfils himself in one way, and one way only. No 
doubt we shall be told that we are misrepresenting the views 
of many of the extremer Anglicans, and that they could not 
possibly accept any such doctrine as we have stated. 
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Logically perhaps they could not, but instinctively we 
believe they do. They think, that is, that their custom is the 
one good custom—they practise it because this is their 
deliberate opinion—but in spite of that they do not in reality 
believe that it is the will of God that no man should travel 
by any other road but theirs. It is in this essential and 
instinctive, if not verbal, willingness to admit that God fulfils 
himself in many ways, and that one good custom might 
corrupt the world, that will in the future, we believe, be found 
the strength and vitality of the Church of England. As long 
as such a capacity for comprehensiveness of sympathy remains 
hers, her corporate zeal, her piety, and her devotion will give 
her an ever-increasing hold upon the Christian world. If the 
political future belongs, as we believe it does, to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, what bounds can be placed to the spiritual 
conquests of a Church which so exactly corresponds to the 
temperament of the Anglo-Saxon. The Church which can so 
well represent the Anglo-Saxon race need not be afraid that 
her sons will only remain with her merely because they are 
too proud to leave “a poor, mean, and despised city.” 


As we have mentioned M. Huysmans’s “ Cathedral,” we will 
say one word of this curious if not very edifying work. We 
must confess to being anything but favourably impressed by 
this hodge-podge of stale mediwvalisms, raked together with 
a muck-rake that still retains a good deal of the odour acquired 
in its original uses. Against the purer forms of mysticism 
we have nothing to say, for to many human beings mysticism 
can appeal as nothing else can. But to be worthy mysticism 
must be the mysticism of the spirit, not the mysticism of 
the body, of jewels and stones, or of ‘the Bestiary of Holy 
Scripture.” Such childish and fantastic imaginings can only 
weaken and relax the mind. Both Roman and Protestant 
theology have plenty of the nobler mysticism. Why, then, 
should men’s minds be turned to stories of dead nuns, whose 
bodies diffused “ an ineffable and exquisite perfume”? Surely 
if we are bent on mysticism it is better to wander in the 
mystic circle of the Religio Medici and to walk with a soul 
skilled to speak of time and eternity. It may be fanciful 
to say that since God’s eternity “is indivisible” and “all 
together,” “the last trump is already sounded,” but these 
fancies are better than legends of nuns who pray that they 
may be suffered “to melt away, to liquefy into an oil which 
might be burnt before the tabernacle in the lamp of the 
sanctuary.” 





MR. ZANGWILL. 


R. ZANGWILL aspires, we imagine, to be something 
al more than the ordinary novelist, to be an interpreter 
and medium between his people and the unsympathetic out- 
side world. He has felt their sufferings so acutely, and has 
understood so completely the conditions of their separateness, 
that he has longed to make them intelligible, if not to the 
world, at least to the English people, who in their coldly just 
way accord them, without liking them, so complete a toleration. 
There is no hostility in England towards the children of 
Israel, unless it be a sign of hostility to wish that they them- 
selves would suffer their aloofness to end. In this endeavour 
Mr. Zangwill in his first book, ‘‘ The Children of the Ghetto,” 
marvellously succeeded. While painting his people realisti- 
cally in their squalor and their narrowness, their fierce 
industry and their desire to accumulate, he contrived with- 
out ever descending to fine language to give also the impres- 
sion of their poetic dreaminess, their steadfast obedience to a 
burdensome law, their admirable household discipline, and 
their undying hope of a lovely future which would yet be 
a future on this earth and in the present state. He painted 
nothing in rosy colours, and did not shrink from describing 
absurdities, like the silly scruple which kept Hannah from 
her lover because she had played at being married and 
divorced, and her lover was a Cohen, to whom a divorced wife 
was forbidden by the law; but no one, we believe, who read 
his book retained the old prejudice against the Jews, or 
doubted that they were worthy citizens of a country which, 
deriving from them all it knows alike of spirituality and moral 
conduct, yet refused for centuries to consider them as any- 
thing but accursed. “The Children of the Ghetto” is a 
book of the truly revealing kind, and with most English- 
men, if not with Heaven, “to know all is to pardon 
all,” or at least a very great deal. So thinking of the first 
book, and regarding the “King of the Schnorrers” rather 





as an aberration than a continuance of Mr. Zangwil), 
task, we took up the “ Dreamers of the Ghetto” with a ho 

which has been sadly disappointed. We expected it, perhaps 
unreasonably, to explain something of the central fact of al] 
Jewish history, the marvellous, the almost miraculous, dis. 
parity and distance between their highest minds and their 
average minds, between Isaiah and the Rabbis, between gt. 
Paul and the traders in the market-place, and found nothin 

that made the facts in any degree more clear. The book ig g 
collection of sketches of men who are often striking ang 
always interesting, but does not, so far as we see, suggest 
any thread of connection between the minds of those men, 
or any, even the most insufficient, explanation of their 
lives. It is interesting enough to read of Zabatai Zevi, 
the Jew who so late as 1648 was believed in Thessalonica ang 
Aleppo and Jerusalem—indeed throughout the Ghettos of the 
world—to be either. the long-expected Messiah or his imme. 
diate forerunner, and who excited alarm even in Constanti. 
nople; but there is nothing which gives the key to his charm, 
or which differentiates him in any way radically from the 
ordinary impostor. Mr. Zangwill, very unwisely as we think, 
departs from fact, and even legend, whenever he pleases, and 
tries to make his hero intelligible by drawing on his imagina. 
tion; but he does not succeed nearly so well as Disraeli did 
when in his half-forgotten but wonderfal story “ Alroy” he 
attempted the same difficult enterprise. One sees at least 
that Alroy was a genius, and a genius who understood the 
conditions around him; but one has no such realisation as to 
Zabatai, who, for all that appears certain, was an actor, who 
may have believed that he had a mission, but who was given 
to “scenes,” and who bought disciples by promises of kingdoms 
and of release from all restrictive laws. Mr. Zangwill does not 
even tell us—a thing of the first interest—whether those of his 
people who dream still expect the earthly Messiah who will 
give them, not a Millennium in the Christian sense, but 
earthly rule over the Christians of the earth, the riches 
thereof and the pleasures. We have heard that in Konigs. 
berg, at all events, there are Israelites who believe that, 
and preach that, and expect that with a fervour of con. 
viction which half maddens the Gentiles around; but is 
that a local illusion or one that assails dreamy Jews in 
every land? The sketch of Spinoza, founder of modern 
scepticism, yet in his own judgment no mere sceptic, is 
positively poor, while that of Lassalle, who gave a brain to 
German Socialism, wants the charm which must have been 
in the man, and which gave him influence even with Bis- 
marck. The two directly contrary estimates of Lord Beacons. 
field are both true, and both most powerfully written, but 
they lack entirely the reconciling word which should make 
the man intelligible. There must have been such a word, 
for in no man are there two absolutely opposed natures; 
but it has either not been given to Mr. Zangwill to discern 
it, or he has deemed the secret too precious for the general 
reader. He only tells us, in fact, what all men knew before, 
that the lofty-minded among Jews are great dreamers; but 
what the world desires to know is what they dream abont. 
Vaguely we gather throughout his book in isolated snatches 
that they dream of a régime of love for mankind, which we 
can readily believe, for every reflective personage in the 
New Testament is a Jew, and this is their unbroken 
teaching; but then of what kind is this régime to be, who is 
to bring it, and why must the bringer always be a Jew? 
There is an idea in the remarkable sketch of the Ober 
Ammergau play, of a Messiah who is not to be the Man of 
Sorrows but “a joyous comrade,” with the happiness of 
heaven in his soul instead of an overwhelming sense of the 
misery of earth; but, then, is that the central Jewish idea or 
another, or is there, perchance, no definite idea remaining? 
One would like to know what the Chosen People think, if it 
were only because their ideas at long intervals and amidst 
widely different circumstances have borne such splendid fruit. 


If Mr. Zangwill really wishes to make his people clearer to 
the world, and so remove a mist of unjust prejudice, he 
should tell us his views, through tales if he will, though we 
think he might do the work more convincingly through 4 
graver statement of all that in his judgment differentiates the 
Hebrew from the European intellect. The former intellect has, 
as we conceive, another kind of intuition, one that pierces the 
veil of life more sharply, and sees more clearly the rightful 
dominance of that which is beyond. And he should answer 
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three questions, which are all of them just now, though 
unimportant here, of terrible importance to his kinsmen on 
the Continent. The first is,—are Hebrews capable of being 
patriots? We do not doubt it, believing that in each 
country they assimilate enough of the local spirit to give 
them devotion to it, if not for itself, at least as against all 
other countries. The mere fact that they shift their 
habitats easily is no proof of disloyalty, for that is as 
true of Englishmen, Germans, Irishmen, and Italians, and 
all four are intensely devoted to the country of their birth. 
Mr. Zangwill in this very book sings a sort of pxan to 
England as the country which has caught the Hebraic in- 
spiration, and is heiress, as it were, of the Hebrew spirit 
Still, the Continent is fuller of Jews than England is, and 
the Continent denies patriotism to Jews with terrible results 
for the persecuted people. What is the precise truth as a fair- 
minded Jew understands it, and in what way does the feeling 
for their race slide into the feeling for their adopted country ? 
What, again, is the true Jewish feeling among the thoughtful 
as well asthe ordinary as to the acquisition of wealth? Dothey 
look upon it as the medixval Jews did, as a defence, or as a 
means of obtaining luxury, or as an instrument for obtaining 
the power for which they are believed to thirst? And, finally, 
what is the depth and what are the limits of that spirit of 
mockery which all their enemies of to-day attribute to Jews, 
which is so singularly absent from the Old Testament—there 
is only one mocking sentence in it—but which inspires the 
genius of Heine, is believed on the Continent to be ingrained 
in the character of the race, and is, we incline to think, 
revealed as really existing by their special taste in jests? No 
Jew, we fancy, not even Mr. Zangwill, quite understands how 
completely sealed a book the modern Jew character is to the 
Gentile communities, or how much dangerous prejudice would 
disappear if it were thoroughly understood. It is the unknown, 
rot the known, before which modern men recoil. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NATURALISTS. 

HE Life of Audubon, partly told by himself, and the two 
volumes of his Journals, published by his grand- 
daughter,* present, the life of the great French-American 
naturalist in a most attractive form. The Journal of his 
voyage up the Missouri is now first given to the world, and 
the freshness of his life in the woods and of his own charming 
personality is not marred by any unwise editing or comment. 
The illustrations are excellent, worthy of a work dealing with 
the life of the man who used the instruction received from 
the Revolutionary painter David in his youth to make the 
greatest advance in the illustration of Nature ever achieved 
by one man, in his monumental work, “The Birds of 
America.” His was a very happy life, and happily described. 
Bat, generally speaking, most good naturalists have been 
happy men; and, so far as we can judge, they have been 
good men. Both temperament and occupation are of the 
kind which tend to happiness; and the qualities which fit 
them for such pursuits, or which those pursuits partly 
engender, are allied to soundness, good temper, and good 
feeling. Izaak Walton had in mind something of this asso- 
ciation of temperament and character when he sketched his 
ideal angler. He is contemplative, good-tempered, reverent, 
not assertive, and keenly alive to a sense of direct obligation 
to the Author of those natural scenes and beauties which 
afford him such unbounded satisfaction and enjoyment. 
Izaak Walton was by way of being a fisherman rather 
than a naturalist. But his was the training and tempera- 
ment of which the good naturalist as well as the “good” 
angler—a phrase which old-fashioned fishermen took quite 
literally, and believed in—is made; and his artless and 
eincere reflections, and the gaiety of heart which outdoor 
life in the meadows by the Lea inspired him, in days when 
exhilaration was more commonly sought in very different sur- 
roundings, present traits which form the common element in 
the character of outdoor naturalists generally. Walton, more- 
over, was engaged in other affairs,and his outdoor pursuits were 
only a recreation. This is the case with the greater number 
of naturalists to-day; and they may fairly claim, like him, to 
be a race neither “slothful in business,” nor withdrawn by 
their recreation from daily work. From the village carpenter 
or cobbler who spends his nights in collecting moths in 





® Audubon and his Journals, By Maria R, Audubon. With Zoological Notes 
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English lanes, or observing Nature on the Scotch moors 
or Banffshire cliffs, to Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Seebohm, 
the ironmaster, or the heir of the house of Rothschild, 
it is the rule, not the exception, that the man who spends 
his leisure with Nature seldom fails to succeed in the 
hours of business. Naturalists are usually sound men, if not 
ambitious men; and it may be doubted if any other side 
interest of life tends so naturally to give the equanimity 
which comes of satisfaction. Their chosen form of amuse- 
ment and occupation has immense advantages. It has few, 
almost no disappointments and chagrins. It has endless 
variety, and the same elements give a perfectly new pleasure 
when seen in different settings. Lord Macaulay used to 
make expeditions to the different cathedrals of England, and 
derived great enjoyment from those holidays. But even the 
number of cathedrals is limited, and a second visit might fail 
to rouse the same ideas and enthusiasm. A series of visits to 
the “ bird-cities ” of England, to all their noted haunts on fen 
and foreshore, in parks, in our forests, among the primitive 
scenery of the island, the lakes and meres, the fells, the 
mountains, the woods, and the coast precipices, would give 
sufficient change almost for the lifetime of any one whose 
leisure only was devoted to these pursuits, and who confined 
his observation to the life of birds and the enjoyment 
of natural scenery. But there is no natural limit to the 
naturalist’s interests; his is one of the very few pursuits in 
which enjoyment and success are not enhanced by narrowness 
and concentration. If he desires to know all about one thing 
he must equip himself with the knowledge of much about 
many things, and then perhaps he may enjoy the practical 
triumph of fitting the one thing he knows thoroughly into its 
place in the system of Nature. The naturalist’s mind 
is, above all things, receptive; open to impressions, not 
creative; a sensitive plate which records if it can, and if it 
cannot, receives the impressions for its own satisfaction and 
enjoyment. We believe that the very best record extant 
of this receptiveness and of the impressions which such minds 
receive from Nature, and of; the mingled characters and rela- 
tivity of those impressions, is seen in the cuts in Bewick’s 
two volumes on birds,—not so much in the plates of the birds 
as in the little vignettes with which the book is adorned, and 
in the tiny landscapes often inserted behind the figures of 
the different species. He knew the wrinkles in the bark 
of every sort of tree, the natural line of the splits 
and the cracks in dead wood and living wood, the angle 
that each kind of twig makes with its parent branch when 
living, and the portions it loses when dead. Every shift 
of weather, the carpentry of the shed, the gate, and the barn, 
the record of the tombstone, and the death and decay of men, 
animals, and trees were all recorded on the sensitive plate of 
this Northern naturalist’s brain. He evidently derived in- 
tense satisfaction from his way of life. Yet his area 
of interest was very limited. This mattered very little 
to one who made such use of it. But though change 
and variety are in time greatly desired, and the new 
sights give keener pleasure than the old, for in natural 
history, as in other things, the appetite grows by what it 
feeds on, it may be doubted whether the enjoyment neces- 
sarily increases with the quantity of the food provided. 
Audubon, who had half a continent to roam over, from 
Florida to Labrador, and from New England to the Rocky 
Mountains, was not more keenly happy than Bewick, whose 
range was limited to the moors of a corner of Northumber- 
land, of which Audubon himself notes in his Journals that 
“for sixteen miles he saw no object of interest.” The meeting 
of Bewick and Audubon at Newcastle, and their reciprocal 
display, by the one of his paintings from the wealth of 
American fauna and flora, and by the other of his inimitable 
engravings saturated with the spirit of rural England, forms 
not the least pleasing incident of Audubon’s first visit to this 
country, and it would be difficult to say which thought the 
better of the other, the country-loving Northumbrian engraver 
or the French-American painter-naturalist. Genuine en- 
thusiasm in their work, and that identity of sympathy 
of which their love for the outdoor life and Nature was a 
guarantee, explain the perfect understanding which arose 
between them. But there are certain moral qualities shared 
by the great naturalists which are very difficult to explain, 
except by the theory that their pursuit is a pleasure of a 
very high degree of excellence. For honesty and industry, 
conscience and high character, it would be diflicult to find 
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more representative names than those of men famous 
during this century and the last for their devotion to 
the study of animal life. Many of them were very fine 
gentlemen, and hot and hasty in controversy, as was the 
custom of their class and time. Azara and M. George Leroy, 
one a Spanish hidalgo in Peru, the other ranger of the Park 
of Versailles, questioned, the former the facts, the latter the 
theories, of Buffon. Both were industrious, chivalrous, 
honourable men, yet to neither was Buffon himself in- 
ferior either in sensibility or in real honesty of purpose. 
All three had that loyalty to Nature which marks the 
true naturalist, and the sense of reverence so created 
in the mind of Buffon prevailed to the extent of per- 
verting his judgment, though it enriched his language. 
The characters of Gilbert White, of Linnzus, of Audubon 
himself, of Sir Stamford Raffles, of Macgillivray, who con- 
tributed the backbone of science to Audubon’s descriptions of 
his birds, and of Charles Darwin have a common element of 
sweetness, content, good taste, and benevolence which seems 
to inform their work and style, however different their 
occupations in life or their means of enjoying its advantages. 
But it is perhaps not among those naturalists who have 
achieved most reputation that the level of happiness so 
generally enjoyed by their fellows is at its highest. They 
shared to some extent the anxieties of competition with the 
world by risking the opinion of the world on their works. 
Bat the naturalist who enjoys Nature for himself alone can 
indulge this as almost no oth.r form of solitary enjoyment 
can be indulged without detriment to his own character. His 
is a contemplative pleasure absolutely impersonal. His 
appreciations never land him in envy, rivalry, self-deprecia- 
tion, or despair, for, unlike appreciation of the arts, or of 
those managing affairs, it never suggests that he shall try to 
produce the same things or exercise control. No one ever 
feels that he ought to make a new or better animal, however 
beautiful he may think them. Even if there had ever been 
a naturalist Monarch, which in the nature of things there 
could not be, for no Monarch could have the leisure and 
independence of hours and seasons needed for the free 
observation of wild animals, he could scarcely make himself 
unhappy by efforts to excel others in the indulgence of his 
taste, unless he embarked on a career of conquests to preserve 
the life of the last living pair of whales or the sole survivors 
of the European bison. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NETTING STAGS IN RICHMOND PARK. 

[To THe EpiToR oF THE “ SPEcTATOR,”] 
S1z,—Perhaps the nearest approach to the ideal of “hunting 
without hurting” is the annual deer-hunt at the opening of 
spring, when the largest stags in Richmond Park are netted 
and transferred to Windsor. Two brace was the number 
proposed to be caught this year, but in a long day’s work, 
with mounted riders, deer-hounds, and nets, only three 
stags were taken. The means used are the most ancient 
of the “fixed engines” of sport. The deer are literally 
“taken in the toils.” These are long lines of netting 
which are, and have been for centuries, part of the equip- 
ment of all the Royal deer-parks. These nets are made 
of thin rope, with an Sin. mesh. The height is nearly 12 ft. ; 
but part of this lies upon the ground, the nets being hung 
loosely on ash poles, so that when a stag does charge 
them he catches himself like a gigantic rabbit. Quite 
200 yards of this netting, forming a heavy load for 
a farm horse and cart, are used in one of these hunts, 
and even with this equipment it is no easy matter to 
catch the largest and most cunning stags in so wide a park. 
The long line of nets was set at right angles to the Penn 
Ponds, on the Richmond side of the water, stretching up a 
gentle hollow towards the wood on the hill top. The deer 
were lying on the fern-covered hillsides half a mile from the 
nets, to the south of White Lodge, and as they need to be 
driven down wind, and the breeze was from the south-east, 
the conditions were exactly those required for success. The 
line of nets did not cover the whole of the space between the 
Penn Ponds and the wood; but the interval was guarded by 
“stops” with white flags to prevent the deer breaking 
through the gap. Half way between the deer and the, nets 








a couple of deer-hounds were held im leash behind a screen of 
hurdles, to hurry the stag if it approached the nets too 
leisurely; but the main duties of the day lay with half g 
dozen riders, one a lady, who had to cut out the big stag from 
the herd and drive him in the right direction. Mr, Sawyer 
the|head-keeper, directed the forces so engaged. Like Brass 
before Bannockburn, he was mounted on a white pony, the 
other riders being on big hunters; but the pony, a delight. 
ful old-fashioned animal, with a suspicion of a tarned-up 
nose, and a general look of being a family friend, was eyj. 
dently, like his master, an old hand at the business, ang 
uncommonly workmanlike both of them looked as they 
rode through the grove of giant oaks, and then with whips 
cracking “rounded up” the deer. It was not till after some 
hard riding that the big stag was cut off from the herd, ang 
when this was done he showed the utmost disinclination to 
hurry himself or go where he was wanted. “It’s thoge 
bicycles ruin them,” an old forester grumbled. “Now thoge 
wheels are grinding round the park all day, the stags have 
got so as they are afraid of nothing; they’d hardly move if 
you asked them with your hat off.” This stag just trotted 
into the oak grove, and dodged round the big trees. When 
he did break he came straight down wind, but only at a 
trot, until the hounds were slipped after him. Then he 
broke into a gallop, and making straight down the valley, 
charged the net and rolled over like a rabbit. It wag 
astonishing to see how completely this big deer was en. 
tangled in the 8in. mesh. Both horns, his nose, and al) 
four feet were meshed; and it was not without considerable 
difficulty that the body of keepers and watchers who pounced 
on him and held him fast could disengage him. When 
this was done, and his feet were firmly strapped together 
with leather bands, it took seven men to lift him 
into the bed of fern at the bottom of the cart in 
which he was to be driven to the stables. This vehicle 
is a curiosity. It is painted blue, and bears in large 
capitals the inscription, “HER MAJESTY’S CART,” as if it 
were the one and only cart owned by Royalty. The stag, 
who had hardly lost his self-possession, except when being 
sat upon, at once struggled on to his knees, and sat gazing 
out over the front of his carriage, like the “ kneeling hart” 
of heraldry. The next stag was even more reluctant to be 
driven, and far more lucky. He played a game of “ post” 
among the oaks with great success for some twenty minutes, 
then made straight down the valley. The two deer-hounds 
were slipped to hasten him, and he rushed at the nets, which he 
struck with his nose and chest. At this moment the hounds 


were at his heels. The net was an old length and rotten; the 


stag and both hounds burst clean through it, and went away 


up the valley. Presently he came back, going very easily, 


and obviously not afraid of the game of romps with muzzled 
deer-hounds. Then tiring of the run, he “took soil” in the 
upper lake. This he crossed, and after standing in the shallow 
water by the plantation fence, leapt from the pond straight 
over the fence and trotted off among the rhododendrons. 


Mr. Sawyer then made an effort to take him in the 


wood. The nets were packed up and shifted in wonderfully 
little time, and set right across the cover. But the 
stag bafiled this scheme by leaping the fence once more, 
and making off to a distant part of the Park. The second 
and third stags were caught in almost the same way as 
the first. One, a “ Royal,” was the largest deer in the 
Park, and had last year evaded every effort of the keepers 
to net him. There is always a danger that an overgrown 
stag may do mischief in the rutting season in so frequented 
a Park as Richmond. In Windsor Great Park, even if a 
stag does grow savage, he has so much space to himself 
and so little disturbance from visitors, that he is usually 
contented to satisfy his ill-temper by fighting with others 
of his own species.—I am, Sir, &c., C. J. CoRNISH. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DO ANIMALS TALK? 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ Spxctaror.”’j 
Sir,—Having read with much interest your article, “Do 
Animals Talk?” in the Spectator of March 5th, I venture 
to propound a different theory based on a slightly different 











classification of utterances. We should all be agreed that, 
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janguage differs from utterance in the fact that it implies an 
intent to produce certain sounds, with the object of their 
being heard and eliciting response of some kind. Bat 
utterance has a very considerable development before 
language begins to appear, and the development goes on 
side by side with the development of language. 


To take the one instance where we can clearly trace this 
development :—The undistinguishable sounds of a young 
child become soon differentiated into a wail and a guttural 
gound of pleasure; then comes a point when the child realises 
that the sound of pleasurable excitement on recognition of a 
person meets with response ; the sound becomes a call; and 
che imitative faculty being called into play, this develops 
quickly into language. But a simultaneous development 
of erying, from the tearless cry of a young child into a whole 
camut of sounds of woe, and of guttural sounds of pleasure 
sato real laughter, is also going on, and the fyll range of these 
-; not reached until after the child has begun with some cer- 
tainty to use language; their development, too, appears to 
nave no formative effect on language, except perhaps in the 
case of interjections. 

Now, my contention is that most animal sounds (with the 
exception possibly of friendly sounds and calls) are akin to 
these emotional utterances; that so far from their being in- 
tentionally produced it is not clear that the animal is con- 
scious of uttering them ; that they have a development, but 
quite an alien development to that of the utterances we call 
language; and that they should be classed not according to 
the objects which excite them, but according to the emotions 
that prompt them. 

The cat is a good instance of an animal of a high degree of 
intelligence, singularly deficient in the imitative faculty; well 
placed as carrying on fairly natural relations with its own kind, 
and yet being under comparatively constant observation. Now 
the cat has a large range of emotion compared with the child, 
and a very large range of utterances compared with most 
domestic animals; yet many of these sounds it appears to utter 
unconsciously, and hardly any awake response in other cats or 
seem intended to be heard. If we distinguish (1) hostile 
sounds, (2) friendly sounds and calls, (3) sounds of pain and 
uneasiness, (4) sounds of pleasure and pleasurable excite- 
ment, we find that the first class probably contains the largest 
number of sounds. There are four distinct hostile sounds,— 
(1) a sound like the German ch, (2) the former completed by a 
sound like the explosion of a Japanese firework, (3) a growl, 
and (4) a loud outcry. The hostile sounds are clearly not 
warnings to friends. The two first are sounds of fear rather 
than anger, and could not be heard at any distance; thus do 
not summon aid. Besides, the cat affects the duel. The first 
sound occurs when she is frightened, the second when she is 
not only frightened but startled. No doubt the sounds are 
developed in the course of evolution for protection ; but thus 
they stand on the same ground as the rising of the hair, and 

seem, like this, to have no connection with intention. The third 
sound signifies anger, and comes before the actual engagement, 
when wild outcry takes its place. But if the third sound were 
intended as a warning to the enemy it would be loud, whereas it 
is frequently too low for the foe to hear,and gives place to out- 
cry when the cat is actually fighting and has no intention of 
letting her opponent escape. The last no doubt serves a 
purpose in alarming and confusing the foe, but all feline 
taution and prudence has by this time gone to the winds, and 
there is no intention in the sound. The commonest sound of 
pleasurable emotion, the ordinary purr, has no purpose to 
serve; it is an outcome of pure satisfaction, and is thus 
slightly distinguished from a chirrup,—the nearest approach 
a cat makes to response in utterance when it is affectionately 
addressed. The response by backward movement of the ears 
is more frequent. The chuckle of pleasurable excitement is 
used when the cat is quite unaware of the presence of people, 
or other cats, as much as when it is playing with a person or 
an animal companion. Again, a cat mews to itself when it is 
bored or hungry; but if it is making a direct appeal for food, 
does so, unless it is painfully hungry, with a very small voice, 
or a mouth silently opened. Except perhaps for the chirrup of 
response, the call appears to be the only real approach to 
language; and here it seems possible that the cat does really 
listen for a response, and call again. But it must be observed 
with regard to these cases and cases of apparently warning 
notes that the fact that they are responded to does not prove 





they are intentionally uttered. A creature will take notice 
of the start of fright of its fellow, though this cannot be 
voluntary nor intended to warn. 

Finally, it must be noticed that most friendly communica» 
tion between animals, even to the commnnication of elaborate 
plans, takes place silently; either through that which we call 
roughly “psychical influence” or through gesture. A cat has no 
call for her kittens; she invites them by gesture, or fetches them, 
but does not summon them by voice. So that whereas, among 
human beings, language finds its completest development in 
friendly companionship, among most animals this is silent 
and hostility voiceful; thus giving a presumption that emotion 
is the immediate cause of animal utterance, not the indirect 
cause acting mediately through intention.—I am, Sir, &c., 


M. B. 





ANIMAL INSTINCT. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’] 

Sir,—The following may interest your readers. When 
farming in Manitoba, my claim was situated some sixteen 
miles from the nearest town. During the “ fall” of the year 
I would draw my wheat to market with a yoke of oxen, calling 
at a friend’s house on the way, some five miles this side of the 
town. Often, when passing through, he would ask me to make 
a few purchases for him, leaving them on my return in the 
evening. Occasionally I would be detained, and could not 
return the same day. So in order not to disappoint him, I 
would tie his things in a sack placed in the bottom of the 
waggon (or sleigh, as the case may be), drive my oxen a little 
way out of town, turn their heads towards his house, and set 
them off alone, following myself on foot next morning. My 
friend invariably found them chewing the cud, waiting to be 
unhitched, outside his stable door, with his things intact. 
The curious part of the thing is this, that following their 
trail next day, you would find they had, where feasible, taken 
short cuts across country, whereas horses under the same 
circumstances would invariably stick to the track. 

Again, I recollect, close to the place where I was working 
as a farm hand, a railway was being laid, where a number of 
mules were employed. Their dinner hour was 12 noon, so was 
mine. I needed no chronometer, for as sure as the sun would 
rise, so surely, at about ten minutes to 12, would these beasts 
start up their most unearthly din. Very shortly afterwards 
their bell would ring, and my flag would go up calling us to 
our respective dinners.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rangoon, Burmah. E. Garnet May, Jan. 





“HOME-RULE ALL ROUND.” 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “SPEcTATOR.”) 

Sir,—With reference to your article on “Home-Rule All 
Round” in the Spectator of March 19th, may I be allowed to 
call attention to a page in our history which the modern 
Radical is inclined to ignore? When Cnut, in order to 
simplify his task of government, divided England into earl- 
doms roughly corresponding to former kingdoms, he was 
really introducing the principle of “ Home-rale all round.” 
Most historians are agreed that this retrograde step was one 
of the chief causes which contributed to the success of the 
Norman invasion. What do Mr. Herbert Roberts and his 
followers think ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. Auprrsry LEWIS. 


St. Leonards-on-Sea, March 20th. 





THE HUT-TAX IN SIERRA LEONE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘“*SpPEcTaTOR.” | 

Srr,—There are few persons in this country who take an 
intelligent interest in the West African natives, fewer still who 
havean intimate knowledge of them by actual contact, and only 
one or two who, like Miss Kingsley, have not only lived among 
them, but made a special study of their mental, moral, and 
physical conditions. It is with great interest, therefore, that 
I have read Miss Kingsley’s letter to you on West African 
affairs in the Spectator of March 19th, and particularly on 
the hut-tax question. That lady has, I believe, a real liking 
for her negro friends. She will not allow them to be abused as 
sodden drunkards on the one hand, or on the other considered 
simply as so many machines to be utilised solely for the 
financial benefit of the European Government which has taken 
possession of their country, without raising her voice in defence 
of both his character and his rights. 
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Iam entirely at a loss to comprehend the necessity for a 
hut-tax. Is it because the usual source of revenue is 
exhausted? Are the officials who enjoy the pleasure of 
fixing taxation in this Colony, and the greater pleasure of 
spending it pretty much as they like, unable to raise further 
revenue by taxation of imports? Are they unable to make 
income and expenditure balance? From the accounts of the 
Colony it seems to me that Sierra Leone is overtaxed and the 
machinery of government far too expensive, considering the 
poverty of the people who pay the taxes. The Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce has called attention in vain to the 
high taxation of this Colony, and has clearly indicated that 
in the opinion of those chiefly interested in its welfare and 
progress it is time that the pruning-knife should be applied 
to the expenditure, rather than that there should be an 
increase of duties to make both ends meet. It seems to 
me a scandalous thing that you should have lavish ex- 
penditure on the part of the ruling classes, out of revenue 
extracted from the labour of the poor people, who, 
living in huts, as most of them have to do, must pay 
for even that sorry privilege. I do not wonder at these men 
objecting to such direct taxation. What does the Govern- 
ment do for them beyond taxing them? Taxes may be raised 
upon the goods which are imported for their consumption, 
and which, being included in the price they have to pay for 
their goods, are not probably known to them; and in any case 
they can refuse to work their bush produce with which they 
buy the goods, and do without them if they like. In the 
imposition of a direct tax, however, the case is different. The 
Government which calls upon them to pay a tax per hut bas 
neither helped to build the hut nor given the material out 
of which it has been constructed, nor is the land owned 
by it, upon which the material composing it has been 
grown. What right, therefore (the native will in his 
own natural way argue), has the white man to come 
and tax him for a property altogether his? And I, for 
one, heartily sympathise with him and think him quite 
right in his contention. In his eyes and in mine it is a gross 
piece of tyranny to attempt to enforce such a tax with bullets, 
—a tax for which there is no need whatever, if Mr. Chamber- 
lain will only see to it that the government of the Colony is 
economically conducted as it ought to be. Let it be remem- 
bered that the people who pay taxes in West Africa have no 
voice whatever in their imposition, and are absolutely without 
control in the expenditure of their money. It might be for 
the good of our settlements there if some plan could be 
devised whereby some representative men could have a voice 
in all such matters, as according to all accounts there is a vast 
amount of waste and extravagance in every one of them, and 
the taxpayer seems dumb and helpless.—I am, Sir, &c., 


26 Preesons Row, Liverpool. JOHN Hott. 


[ We cannot venture to pronounce an opinion on the merits 
of the hut-tax, but clearly our correspondent goes much too 
far in his generalisations. From challenging the expediency 
of a particular tax, as did Miss Kingsley, he slips into a 
general attack on our position. If his view is adopted we 
had better clear out, bag and baggage, from West Africa. 
Again, a good Governor is the best security for economy. 
A black Parliament would waste ten times as much.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





“HOME, SWEET HOME”: A CAT'S APPEAL. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPecTATOR.’’) 


S1r,—In consequence of the failing health of my owner, who 
is giving up housekeeping on account of impending blindness, 
I venture to ask you to help me to findanewhome. I ama 
very large white Persian cat, under four years. Visitors 
declare, with many endearments, that I am the most beautiful 
cat in Oxford. A fellow ought not to praise himself, I know 
it is bad form to do so, but the British public would not wish 
me to “ hide my light under a bushel.” I think any one who 
sees me would say of me, “ Too beautiful for words,” or some- 
thing to that effect. My eyes are very mild and expressive, 
one china-blue, one emerald-green; my paws have huge 
thumbs! I have a fair frill, and my coat is thick all the year 
round. I wish my brush was larger, but I must be content. 
My manners are quaint, and I am very clean and polite. I 
have been accustomed to loving appreciation, and am very 


to go to any charity he or she has most at heart. The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals appeals 
most tome. I have never been to ashow. I should have to 
enter ina “variety” class. My owner gave £5 for me as 
kitten in more palmy days.—I am, Sir, &c., ‘ JASPER,’ 


71 Plantation Road, Oxford. 








POETRY. 





THE GRAVE OF RURY O’CONOR. 


[LAST HIGH-KING OF IRELAND, BURIED 1198 aT sT. FECHIN’s 
MONASTERY, CONG, CO. MAYO.] 


CLEAR as air, the floods of Corrib 
Evermore their old, unchanging song 

Mormnr from their stony channels 
Round O’Conor’s sepulchre in Cong. 


Crownless, hopeless, here he lingered ; 
Noteless years went by him like a dream, 

While the far-off tide of conquest 
Murmured faintly as the singing stream. 


Here he died and here they tombed him, 
Men of Fechin, chanting round his grave, 

Did they know, ah! did they know it, 
What they buried by the Western wave ? 


Now above the sleep of Rury 

Holy things and great have passed away ; 
Stone by stone the stately Abbey 

Falls and fades in passionless decay. 


Darkly grows the quiet ivy 

Where the broken arches glimmer through, 
Dark upon the cloister garden 

Dreams the shadow of the ancient yew. 


Through the roofless aisles the verdure 

Flows, the meadowsweet and foxglove bloom; 
Earth the mother and consoler 

Winds soft arms about the lonely tomb. 


Peace and holy gloom possess him, 
Last of Gaelic monarchs of the Gael, 
Slumbering by the young, eternal 
River-voices of the Western vale. 
T. W. Rou.eston.. 








BOOKS. 


—_— 


MAX MULLER’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
Tuts book, the fruit of enforced leisure, as its author tells us, 
is a charming mass of gossip about people whom Professor 
Max Miller has known during his long career,—musicians, 
literary men, Princes, and beggars. The last class is not, 
perhaps, the least interesting or amusing. To our mind, 
however, the chapter on musicians, with its delightfal pictures 
of the author’s early life, and the naive confessions as to 
musical tastes, with some of the stories about celebrated 
composers, forms the most interesting portion of a work 
which has not one dull page. Max Miiller was born and 
brought up at Dessau, in the good old days before old German 
towns began to be metamorphosed by modern improvements 
and when life went quietly with a simplicity and charm now 
fast disappearing from the world. There was of course a 
Grand-ducal opera at Dessau; and Max Miller, who himself 
studied music with the intention, it appears, of becoming a 
professional musician, remembers Paganini, Mendelssohn, 
Spohr, Sontag, and many more passing through their 
ordeal at Dessau. Our author not only loved music 
and hoped to pursue his study of it, but he was, as it 
were, dedicated to it by the fact that Weber was his god- 
father. The young Max was allowed by Schneider, the con- 
ductor at Dessau, to play with accompaniment of the full 
orchestra some concertos of Mendelssohn ; he learned to play 








condescending. The amount which a purchaser will give is 


* Auld Lang Syne. By the Right Hon, Professor Max Miller, London: 
Longmans and Co, [1Cs, 6d.] 
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the violoncello, and he joined a chorus under Mendelssohn at 
Leipzig. But it was Mendelssohn who discouraged Max 
Miiller from following the musical profession, and therefore 
gave to the world of science, in a measure, one of its great 
scholars. Max Miiller dwells with love and reverence on the 
memory of Mendelssohn, who is being to-day crowded out 
from recognition by the ultra-Wagnerites. He confesses that 
he loves Mendelssohn, and does not care for Wagner, except 
in a few selections. “I began with Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, lived on with Mendelssohn, rose to Schumann, 
and reached even Brahms; but I could never get beyond, I 
could never learn to enjoy Wagner except now and then in 
one of his lucid intervals.” Max Miiller aiso met Liszt at 
Leipzig, and gives the following interesting account of the 
meeting of Liszt and Mendelssohn :— 

“Well, Liszt appeared in his Hungarian costume, wild and 
magnificent. He told Mendelssohn that he had written some- 
thing special for him. He sat down, and swaying right and left 
on his music-stool, played first a Hungarian melody, and then 
three or four variations, one more incredible than the other. We 
stood amazed, and after everybody had paid his compliments to 
the hero of the day, some of Mendelssohn’s friends gathered 
round him, and said: ‘ Ah, Felix, now we can pack up. No one 
ean do that; it is over with us.’ Mendelssohn smiled ; and when 
Liszt came up to him asking him to play something in return, he 
laughed and said that he never played now; and this, toa certain 
extent, was true. He did not give much time to practising then, 
but worked chiefly at composing and directing his concerts. 
However, Liszt would take no refusal, and so at last little 
Mendelssohn, with his own charming playfulness, said: ‘ Well, 
I'll play, but you must promise me not to be angry.’ And 
what did he play? He sat down and played first of all 
Liszt’s Hungarian melody, and then one variation after 
another, so that no one but Liszt himself could have told 
the difference. We all trembled lest Liszt should be offended, 
for Mendelssohn could not keep himself from slightly imitating 
Liszt’s movements and raptures. However, Mendelssohn managed 
never to offend man, woman, or child. Liszt laughed and 
applauded, and admitted that no one, not he himself, could 
have performed such a bravura.” 


Professor Max Miiller saw Liszt once more on the occasion 
of the Maestro’s famous visit to London in his old age. He 
took supper with him on the Lyceum stage, anc interpreted 
the conversation between him and Miss Terry. The lady 
ventured into German at length, and said “ Lieber Liszt, ich 
liebe Dich,” which was very pretty of her. Professor Max 
Miiller’s last glimpse of Mendelssohn was at Bunsen’s house, 
he being then Prussian Minister in London. After playing 
several things, Mendelssohn at last played the Moonlight 
Sonata, and a stately dowager accompanied the music in an 
exasperating manner with her fan until Mendelssohn could 
stand it no longer, and repeated the last bar in arpeggios again 
and again till the fan stopped in its vile career. Professor Max 
Miller recollects Schumann with large head and drooping eyes 
listening to one of his own works being performed at Leipzig 
under the direction of Mendelssohn. He also knew Jenny 
Lind, who told him with affectionate pride that she had been 
the only one who ever stirred by music the very unmusical 
soul of Dean Stanley. It was when she sang “I Know that 
my Redeemer Livetb,” at the Bishop’s Palace at Norwich, 
when Stanley was a young man. 


Professor Max Miiller’s literary recollections are varied. 
He once saw Heine in the streets of Paris. A friend with 
whom he was taking coffee said: “ Look there, there comes 
Heine! ”— 

“It was asad sight. He was bent down, and dragged himself 
slowly along, his spare greyish hair was hanging round his 
emaciated face, there was no light in his eyes. He lifted one 
of his paralysed eyelids with his hand and looked at me, Fora 
time, like the blue sky breaking from behind grey October clouds, 
there passed a friendly expression across his face, as if he thought 
of days long gone by. ‘Then he moved on, mumbling a line from 
Goethe, in a deep, broken, and yet clear voice, as if appealing for 
sympathy: ‘Das Maulthier sucht im Diistern seinen Weg.’ 
[‘'The mule seeks his way in the dust.’]” 

Among Max Miiller’s English and American literary friends 
were Darwin, Arnold, Emerson, Froude, Lowell, Ruskin, 
Holmes, Tennyson, Browning, Kingsley, Clough, Helps, and 
others, so that it will be seen that he knew most of the best 
minds of our time. Tennyson was a visitor, but not altogethera 
welcome one, we should say, for he was dissatisfied because 
he did not get quite the right sauce with his salmon, while he 
had the bad taste to exclaim, when the cover was taken off a 
dish of cutlets, ‘Mutton chops! the staple of every bad inn 
in England.” These faults of manner, however, were over- 
looked in consideration of the charm of Tennyson’s literary 











conversation and his eagerness about Indian poetry. Fro- 
fessor Miiller seems determined to reveal quite frankly the 
little weaknesses in the gods of our idolatry, for, while 
bearing testimony to the wonderfal charm of Ruskin, he 
tells of a meeting at Oxford which he had arranged between 
Ruskin and Emerson (most placid and good-natured of men) 
at which there was a controversy about some matter which 
made Ruskin so angry that he had to leave the room and - 
nurse his temper outside. There was, however, a heavy 
balance on the other side :— 

“IT remember him as diflident as a young girl, full of questions, 

and grateful for any information. Even on art topics I have 
watched him listening almost deferentially to others who laid 
down the law in his presence. His voice was always most 
winning, and his language simply perfect. He was one of the 
few Englishmen I knew who, instead of tumbling out their sen- 
tences like so many portmanteaus, bags, rugs, and hat-boxes from 
an open railway van, seemed to take a real delight in building up 
their sentences, even in familiar conversation, so as to make each 
deliverance a work of art.” 
Browning was always charming, and the best place to see him 
was at Venice. There he read on one occasion ** Andrea del 
Sarto” to his visitor, who is of opinion that his reading of 
poetry was far better than that of Tennyson, his voice being 
“natural, sonorous, and fall of delicate shades; while Tenny- 
son read in so deep a tone that it was like the rumbling and 
rolling sound of the sea rather than like a human voice.” 
Professor Miller was much attached to Froude, and makes a 
strong apology for him as a historian, a far stronger one than 
impartial students of history can accept. It seems that 
Froude rejoiced in his appointment to the chair of History at 
Oxford, saying, “It is the first public recognition I have re- 
ceived.” “His store of anecdotes was inexhaustible, and 
though in his old age they were sometimes repeated, they were 
always pleasant to listen to. He enjoyed them so thoroughly 
himself, he chuckled over them, he covered his eyes as if 
half ashamed of telling them...... He himself insisted 
on all letters being destroyed that had been addressed to him, 
and from a high sense of duty, left orders that his own 
letters, addressed to his friends, should not be divulged after 
his death.” It is singular that the very man who acted thus, 
should have published to the world Carlyle’s unhappy auto- 
biography, after Carlyle left instructions that he did not wish 
this to be done. 

We have left ourselves no space wherein to treat of the 
Royal people whom Professor Max Miiller met at various 
times, foremost of whom was the late Emperor Frederick, for 
whom our author felt a deep attachment, and the few 
anecdotes about whom sustain his reputation as a strong, 
wise, and great man. The present Emperor, it appears, 
visited Oxford and was greatly charmed with it. ‘ Several 
young ladies tried their powers of persuasion on the 
young Prince, who told me at the time, in true academic 
German, ‘In all my life I have not been canvassed so 
much.’” We are also told something of that remarkable man, 
the late Emperor of Brazil, who eagerly discussed with Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller the questions opened up by the Veda, and 
who, it appears, kept up his studies in Sanskrit and Hebrew to- 
the end of his reign, and evenin exile. From Kings to beggars 
is a long step, but, as we have said, the chapter on the latter 
acquaintances of the genial Oxford scholar is full of interest. 
Professor Miiller has, it would seem, known more beggars than 
most people, and some most amusing recollections of them 
are given. There was the swindler who represented himself 
as the Professor's brother, and who, after being exposed, yet 
had the audacity to visit houses in London where Max Miller 
was known, saying that he had been robbed, and that he 
wanted money enough to take him to Oxford to see his dear- 
brother. The last heard of this enterprising gentleman 
showed that he was carrying on the same trade in New 
Zealand. The most interesting account of these swindlers 
is Simonides, who forged manuscripts, his greatest achieve- 
ment being the Greek text of the history of Ancient Egypt 
by Uranios. This was so cleverly done that it deceived 
Professor Lepsius, of Berlin. Simonides tried to induce the 
Bodleian to take a Greek uncial MS., which he presented 
to the late Mr. Coxe, asking, “ And what century would you 
assign to it, Mr. Librarian?” “ Mr. Coxe turned over a few 
pages, and, looking very grave, though never quite without 
his usual twinkle, ‘The second half of the nineteenth century, 
Sir,” he said, ‘and now pack up your MSS. and Apage 
(begone).’” 
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HINDOO MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND CEREMONIES.* 
Jn 1792 there arrived in India, at the Pondicherry Mission, a 
young French priest of the name of Dubois. He had volun- 
teered for the foreign service of his Church “in order to 
escape,” as he tells us, “ from the horrors of the Revolution.” 
Not only did he devote himself with extraordinary zeal to 
the natives among whom he worked, but having lost all 
national interests of his own, like so many Royalist émigrés 
of the time, he became attached, in great sympathy and 
admiration, to the English Government, and grew intimate 
with a number of the leading officials. These things led to an 
appointment which we of to-day must estimate as very 
singular. When Seringapatam fell in 1799, and the English 
authorities took over Tippoo Sultan’s dominions, they resolved 
to reconvert and organise a community of native Christians 
whom Tippoo had forced to become Mahommedan. On the 
recommendation, it is said, of Wellesley himself, the work 
was offered to Dubois. He succeeded so well that all the lost 
Christians were recovered, and the Roman Catholic Church 
in the province of Mysore “was established on a permanent 
basis.” His operations, however, were not only ecclesiastical. 
To relieve the poverty of the people he founded an agricultural 
colony, and we are told in the biography prefixed to these 
volumes that “for his success in preventing epidemics of 
small-pox by promoting vaccination (then, be it remembered, 
a comparatively novel idea), he was afterwards granted a 
special pension by the East India Company.” Till 1823 he 
continued to labour as a missionary. He lived on the level 
of the natives. “I adopted,” he says, ‘‘ their style of clothing, 
und I studied their customs and methods of life in order to be 
exactly like them. I even went so far as to avoid any display 
of repugnance to the majority of their peculiar prejudices. 
By such circumspect confidence I was able to ensure a free 
and hearty welcome from people of all castes and conditions, 
and was often favoured of their own accord with the most 
curious and interesting particulars about themselves.” Major 
Mark Wilks, the British Resident in Mysore wrote, that “ of 
the respect which his irreproachable conduct inspires, it may 
be sufficient to state that when travelling, on his approach to 
a village, the house of a Brahmin is uniformly cleaned for 
his reception, without interference and generally without 
communication to the officers of Government, as a spon- 
taneous mark of deference and respect.” An oil-painting in 
the library of the Madras Literary Society gives a half-figure 
of Dubois in native dress, with a Hindoo pilgrim staff in 
one hand and a book in the other. The European features 
cannot be disguised in the photograph prefixed to these 
volumes, but in the original, says his biographer, they are 
tanned and worn. The eyes are dark and keen; the expres- 
sion is placid but very earnest; one has seen the like in the 
faces of many other Indian missionaries. 

By 1806 Dubois had prepared an account of Hindoo 
customs and manners, which Major Wilks, justified by the 
opinion of Sir James Mackintosh, persuaded Lord William 
Bentinck, then at Madras, to purchase for the Company. In 
1816 they published an English translation of it. Meantime 
u copy of the MS. in the records of Fort St. George was 
submitted to the author for revision, and he returned it to 
the Company practically a new work. Bat, although further 
editions of the translation appeared, this larger work was 
not used in their preparation, and it has been left to Mr. 
Beauchamp to recover the MS. of the latter from the archives 
of Madras, translate it, and publish it along with a biography 
of Dubois, and many notes. Mr. Beauchamp’s work is 
admirably done. The biography implies much research into 
the life which Dubois led both in India, and afterwards 
in France as director, and for a few years Superior, of the 
Missions Etrangtres at Paris, where he died in 1848. An 
xccount is given of the Abbé’s other works, his translations, 
and his “ Letters on the State of Christianity in India.” The 
notes correct a number of the statements of the text, and 
contrast others with the condition of Hindoo society at the 
present day. Professor Max Miiller’s preface emphasises the 
value of Dubois’s work as a trustworthy authority on the 
state of India from 1792 to 1823. 

What are to-day the most interesting features of this 





* Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies. By the Abbé J. A. Dubois. 
Transiated from the Author’s later French MS., and Edited, with Notes, 
Corrections, and Biovraphy, by Henry K. Beauchamp. With Prefatory Note 
by the Right Hon. F. Max Miller, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2 vols. [21s 
net.| 











extraordinary book? We should say that they are three, 
The first is the picture of Hindoo society at a time when it 
was practically unmodified by European civilisation. The 
similar work of the Baptist missionary, Ward, is contemporary 
with this of Dubois (the second edition was published ip 
1818), and it is larger, and, in all that refers to Brahminigm 
as a theology, more full and accurate. But the English 
missionary did not live with the natives as the Frenchman 
did, and the latter has succeeded in giving the more vivid 
picture of the effects of pure Paganism upon a people. The 
result is the more impressive that it is reached in a temper at 
once generous and philosophic. Dubois is never unfair except 
to Buddhism, which he appears not to have known at first 
hand. He appreciates the rational origin of many a foolish 
custom, sees the ideal that lies behind each laborious rite, 
and, for instance, candidly acknowledges the benefits which 
have accrued to Hindoo society from caste. But this candour 
only throws into greater relief the prevailing aspect of the 
social life which such rites and customs dominate. Part I., 
a “General View of Society in India,” illustrates in great 
detail what every prophet of a purer faith in contact with 
heathendom has again and again emphasised. Paganism isa 
great weariness, M. Dubois describes a society in bondage toa 
ritual, which, while it fosters, often to a dull satiety, the sensual 
inclinations of men, distractstheir minds from the main issues of 
life, paralyses their nobler energies, reduces them to servile sub. 
jection to their religious guides, and condemns the life of the 
lower orders of the community to a miry stagnancy and hope- 
lessness. The account which Dubois gives of the pariahs and 
outcasts of his time is terrible. Still more weird are his 
pictures of the savage nomad tribes: occasionally living in 
huts, but oftener in caves, or in the hollow trunks, or on the 
branches, of trees; some of them carriers, navvies, agricultural 
labourers, others acrobats, magicians, sorcerers, and quack 
doctors, but all more or less professional brigands; their lives 
full of disgusting practices and their only religion the fear of 
evil spirits. The higher orders treated many of them as haman 
vermin; men of the lowest tribes had to leave the public high- 
ways on the approach of a civilised man or be shot down like 
wild cats. In this terrible portrait of Paganism the most shock- 
ing traits of course are the vices of the higher classes of society 
and the panic outbursts-of brutal passions among both men 
and women of the more degraded orders. M. Dubois describes 
orgies of gluttony more repulsive than those of drunkenness ; 
and as one reads them one remembers how, except among a 
very few Oriental sects, Christianity has at least succeeded in 
raising the human appetite above that degree of gorging 
animalism which disfigared even the higher circles of Roman 
society. Mrs. Bishop in her recent work testifies to the same 
excessive gluttony among the Coreans of to-day. 


The second impressive feature of the book islits testimony 
to the effect upon such a Paganism of even the earliest efforts 
of European civilisation, M. Dubois himself frequently 
emphasises the mitigation of the most cruel and degrading 
customs by the influence of the British authorities; and one 
reads with singular satisfaction his testimonies to the wisdom, 
justice, and philanthropy of our countrymen in India at the 
beginning of this century. The valuable notes of Mr. 
Beauchamp prove that the process of amelioration has con- 
tinued to a degree of which the Abbé never dreamt, and record 
the absolute disappearance from Indian life of a large number 
of horrible practices. But at the same time the Abbé foretells 
the difficulties which the most just and powerful Government 
must always have to contend with, and as his editor says, “time 
has but proved incontestably the truth of” his “ far-seeing 
criticisms.” 

The third most striking characteristic of these volumes is 
one imported into them by the editor from the author’s 
“ Letters on the State of Christianity in India.” M. Duboia, 
as we have seen, felt to the full the horror and hopelessness 
of Paganism. Besides, the longer he worked upon it the 
more he was confirmed in the truth and divine origin of his 
own religion. And yet this priest left India in despair of the 
human possibility of its people’s conversion to Christianity. 
His “ Letters,” which express this with emphasis, were pub- 
lished soon after his return to France, and raised a bitter 
controversy among the Protestant missionaries. Mr. Beau- 
champ notes the answers made by Hough and Townley, 
but the indignation M. Dubois excited is perhaps more 
fully illustrated in a document he does not quote, Bishop 
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Heber’s first charge to his clergy. Unfortunately, the 
Protestant replies imported a great deal of irrelevant anti- 
Papal feeling into the discussion. And yet on reading M. 
Dubois’s own statements, and remembering his position in 
the history of Indian missions, we cannot but perceive that a 
good deal of his despair about the future of Christianity 
among the Hindoos was due to his Romanism. On the one 
side, he felt, with the keenness which only a Roman Catholic 
could feel, the failure of- the earlier Catholic missions to 
Hindostan, the lapse of many of the congregations created 
by the J esuits, and the decadence of the rest. On the other 
band, M. Dubois left India knowing that its Christian 
missions must in the future be mainly conducted by the 
Protestant Churches of Great Britain. Such an experience, 
and such an outlook, undoubtedly conspired with his very 
just fears of the impenetrability of the caste system, and 
aggravated these to the pitch of despair. Mr. Beauchamp is 
of opinion that his gloomy forecast has been justified by 
facts. We strongly doubt this. Slow as the progress of 
Christianity has been throughout this century, we are con- 
vinced that the man who wrote so despairingly of its future 
in 1823 would be surprised with its results to-day. Against 
obstacles which are far greater than they were in the 
Roman Empire, because more deeply rooted in the life of the 
common people, the rate of the Christian increase has been 
greater in India this century than during the first centuries 
of the Church. The single page on which Mr. Beauchamp 
supports the Abbé’s predictions of failure affords an obviously 
defective, and therefore misleading, account of the actual 
condition and the prospects of the Christian Church of India 
at the present day. 





AQUITAINE* 


Tuts is a disjointed and rather tantalising, but very pleasant 
book. Mr. Flower makes no pretension to literary art; and 
indeed he may have thought any special care for style or 
arrangement unnecessary with regard to a collection of 
chapters in which history, tradition, legend, and personal 
experience are all mixed up together. The title of the book 
seems not entirely appropriate, or at least a little misleading. 
Certainly the city of Poitiers and province of Poitou formed 
an important part of the old English Duchy of Aquitaine, 
brought to Henry II. by his wife Eleanor, daughter and 
heiress of William the Hermit, Duke of Aquitaine and 
Count of Poitiers, confirmed to the English Crown by the 
Treaty of Bretigny, and finally lost in the reign of 
Henry VI. But this book has nothing to do, except in a 
few pages of preface, with the general history of the Duchy 
of Aquitaine, that is, of provinces extending from the 
Pyrenees to the Loire. It is entirely concerned with the 
ancient city of Poitiers. Mr. Pennell’s extremely pretty 
illustrations are all, with one exception, of Poitiers and its 
immediate neighbourhood; churches, abbeys, river, battle- 
field; the exception is Le Puy, in Auvergne. Mr. Flower 
appears to have lived some time at Poitiers, and to have 
made the fullest acquaintance with all its antiquarian interest. 
The scenes of history live before him; the legends and tradi- 
tions are scarcely less vividly impressed upon him; and the 
result is this agreeable and discursive set of papers, one of 
the charms of which is the good faith and good humour of 
their author. They are lively chronicles of Poitiers, and 
nothing but Poitiers. Why, then, should the book bear the 
large title of Aquitaine ? 

The known history of Poitiers begins with Czsar’s con- 
quest; but the capital of Poitou, then called Limonum, was 
not on the same site as the present city. It, however, is of 
respectable age, having been begun in the reign of Claudius 
and finished under Nero. The people of Poitou were then 
in high favour with the Roman Emperors, having helped 
Claudius to suppress a rebellion in Britain, and it was asa 
reward for this service that they were allowed to build a new 
city. Parts of that Roman city still exist. About the same 
time, as old chronicles tell, Saint Martial, a disciple of 
St. Peter, preached the Gospel in Poitou and Aquitaine; 
and the first church at Poitiers, afterwards the cathedral, 
was founded in memory of the martyrdom of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. 





* Aquitaine: a Traveller’s Tales. By Wickham Flower, F.8.A. With Ilus- 
trations by Jcseph Pennell, reproduced by the Art Reproduction Company, 
London : Chapman and Hall. [63s. net.) 





Few cities have suffered more sackings and burnings, more 
changes of rulers, than Poitiers during the first thousand 
years of its history; and few cities can excel it in the 
roll of its Bishops and Saints. Its early history was full 
of the wildest contrasts. Mr. Flower gives a sketch of it 
in his preface, and tells a few of the stories at greater length. 
It was twice sacked by Franks and Vandals; it was given by 
Honorius to the Arian Visigoths, and they again were driven 
out by Clovis and the Merovingians. There the Saracens were 
routed with immense slaughter (three hundred thousand, it is 
said) by Charles Martel, who thus earned his surname. Three 
times in the ninth century the city was partly devastated by 
Norman pirates. After that a more peaceful time followed 
under the Dakes of Aquitaine, who held a splendid Court and 
encouraged learning. In 1152 the young Duchess Eleanor, the 
divorced Queen of France, conveyed the country as her dower to 
Henry of Anjou, King of England, and then Aquitaine passed 
into a more disturbed period, though there is reason to believe 
that its inhabitants were better contented under the English 
rule than afterwards in the more centralised kingdom of 
France. The English Kings treated the country fairly, and 
gave the chief posts, commercial and other, to Aquitanians. 
It was a revolt among the native nobles of Aquitaine, in con- 
janction with the burghers of Bordeaux, then under French 
rule, that brought the far-famed Talbot to France in 1452. 
It was not till his defeat and death at Castillon that the 
Hundred Years’ War finally ended, and all these southern 
provinces became French in perpetuity. 


The first three stories that Mr. Flower tells from the early 
chronicles are concerned with three great battles fought 
round old Poitiers in ancient days. Of these the earliest was 
that of Clovis and the Franks against Alaric and the 
Visigoths, then ruling in Aquitaine; a holy war, for, the 
Visigoths being Arians, Clovis considered himself “ God’s 
messenger on earth” to drive them out of France. To this 
belongs the pretty story of the King, encouraged by St. 
Martin and St. Maixent, still hindered in his advance by 
finding the river Vienne in flood. There seemed no possible 
means of crossing it, till “a stag (or rather a hind) of a height 
extraordinary” came out of the forest and ran without 
swimming through the water, thus showing Clovis a ford 
where his whole army was able to cross, on its way to the 
great victory where Alaric was destroyed with all his power. 
The next story is that of the enormous slaughter of the 
Saracens under Abdérame by Charles Martel. Then we skip 
over six hundred years to the battle of Poitiers par excellence, 
or more correctly, the battle of Maupertuis. Mr. Flower, we 
are glad to see, does more justice than some modern historians 
to the heroism, fine soldiering, and noble character of Edward 
the Black Prince. The description of the battle is excellent, 
partly taken word for word from the chronicles of the time. 


One of the most picturesque of the Poitiers stories is con- 
nected with the wonderful Church of Notre Dame la Grande, 
at the time when the city had rebelled against King John; 
the legend of how the keys of the postern, always kept under 
the Mayor’s pillow, were about to be stolen by his treacherous 
clerk in order to let in the English; but were carried away 
by the Madonna and kept safe among the draperies of her 
statue in the church. This church is, without exception, the 
most curious and beautiful building in Poitiers, if not in 
France, and the city would be worth a visit from any dis- 
tance, if only to see such an extraordinary specimen of 
Romanesque art. The earlier church, burnt down in 1085, is 
much connected in history with the great St. Hilary, Bishop 
of Poitiers, who succeeded Bishop Aliphius, its founder, and 
the story of whose life is in itself a romance. But Poitiers 
was rich in saints. First among them all—at least, in the 
mind of Poitiers to this day—stands St. Radegonde, the 
Queen of Clotaire, son of Clovis. The story of her royal 
and religious life is charmingly told here. Legends apart, 
she was certainly an excellent and remarkable woman, and 
one does not despair of the spiritual life of the world as long 
as the memory of such people is still honoured, even if that 
honour takes the form of a yearly pilgrimage to their tombs. 


It remains to say that the book is beautifully got up, 
splendid in print and paper, and that Mr. Pennell’s drawings 
are reproduced by photogravures of high merit. It would be 
well if other ancient cities of France could meet with the 
same treatment. 
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THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ.* 


In considering a new translation of the work of a famous 
Persian poet, one question inevitably arises. What is the 
peculiar quality possessed by this kind of literature which 
makes its interest permanent? ‘To answer this question in 
a word, even with Gargantua’s mouth, would be impossible. 
But by attempting some sort of analysis, or even catalogue, 
of the essential characteristics of the poetry of Hafiz, some 
answer to the question may be arrived at. He would bea 
bold critic who would presume to settle the vexed question of 
the real meaning of the doctrine of the Sufis. Whether the 
wine and the love of which the poets of this sect sing were 
real or mystical might indeed admit of a “wide solution.” 
But even if this question were settled, the further doubt 
remains: Was Hafiz a real Sufi, or did his admirers, for the 
sake of their poet’s reputation, pretend that he was one? 
External facts help very little, for but little is known of the 
life of Hafiz. One fact, however, is significant. The poet 
was protected by Shah Shudja, who revoked the edict against 
wine-drinking, and seems to have indulged in writing poetry 
and wild dissipation. But if it is impossible to read Hafiz, and 
mentally turn his wine and love into their mystical equiva- 
lents, still less are we able to feel that the poet had no 
thoughts beyond “ eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 


In considering Persian poetry, no greater mistake could 
be made than by insisting that the true meaning must refer 
either to the pleasures of sense or to the exaltations of the 
spirit, and that the two things cannot exist together. The 
very essence of the kind of poetry with which we are dealing is 
that in it mystical exaltation and sensuous ecstasy are inex- 
tricably entwined. To some people, no doubt, this fusion is 
repulsive, or even nonsensical. But there exists a certain 
number of people to whom this peculiar atmosphere, when 
conjured up by a great artist, is highly attractive. It is to 
the existence of this mystical inspiration drawn from two 
sources—the joy of the world, and the haunting mystery of 
what lies beyond—that we owe the fascination of Hafiz. As 
an example of this we quote from Miss Bell’s translation of 
one of the odes :— 


“The rose has flushed red, the bud has burst, 
And drunk with joy is the nightingale— 
Hail, Sufis! lovers of wine, all hail! 
For wine is proclaimed to a world athirst. 
Like a rock your repentance seemed to you; 
Behold the marvel! of what avail 
Was your rock, for a goblet has cleft it in two! 


Bring wine for the king and the slave at the gate, 

Alike for all is the banquet spread, 

And drunk and sober are warmed and fed. 

When the feast is done and the night grows late, 

And the second door of the tavern gapes wide, 

The low and the mighty must bow the head 

*Neath the archway of Life, to meet what..... outside ? 


Except thy road through affliction pass, 

None may reach the halting-station of mirth ; 
God’s treaty: Am I not Lord of the earth ? 
Man sealed with a sigh: Ah yes, alas! 

Nor with Is nor Is Not let thy mind contend; 
Rest assured all perfection of mortal birth 

In the great Is Not at the last shall end.” 


Some readers may wish to pursue further the question of 
Sufism with all its worldly images and spiritual significations, 
as well as the further question as to how far Hafiz was a 
Sufi. For them Miss Bell has discussed the matter in a very 
interesting introduction to her translations. As to the latter 
question, Miss Bell says :— 


“How far the Divan of Hafiz can be said to embody these doctrines, 
each reader must decide for himself, and each will probably arrive 
at a different conclusion. Between the judgment of Jami, that 
Hafiz was undoubtedly an eminent Sufi,and that of Von Hammer, 
who, playing u; n his names, declared that the Sun of the Faith 
gave but an uncertain light, and the Interpreter of Secrets 
interpreted only the language of pleasure,—between these two 
there is a wide field for differences of opinion. For my part, I 
cannot agree entirely either with Jami or with Von Hammer. 
Partly, perhaps, owing to the wise guidance of Sheikh Mahmud 
Attar, partly to a natural freedom of spirit, Hafiz seems to me 
to rise above the narrow views of his co-religionists, and to look 
upon the world from a wider standpoint. ..... Of the two con- 
clusions that are commonly drawn from the statement that 
to-morrow we die, Hafiz accepted neither unmodified by the 
other. ‘Eat and drink,’ seemed to him a poor solution of the 
mysterious purpose of human life, and an unsatisfactory sign- 





* Poems from the Divan of Hafiz. Translated by Gertrude Lowtbian Bell. 
London: William Heinemann. . 


a, 
post to happiness; ‘the abode of pleasure,’ he says, ‘was never 
reached except through pain.’ On the other hand, he was equally 
unwilling to despise the good things of this world.” 

Indeed, Hafiz might say with the fool in Twelfth Night, « Dogt 
thou think because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale.” Whether we care to probe this question op 
not, we can gladly lose ourselves in the wandering mazeg of 
the Persian poet’s imagery. What can give us a more 
delightful feeling of the freedom and largeness of the life of 
out-of-doors than the following verse :— 
« And wine! bring me wine, the giver of mirth ! 
To-day the beggar may boast him a king, 
His banqueting-hall is the ripening field, 
And his tent the shadow that soft clouds fling.” 
Or what can be more haunting than— 
“ Singer, sweet singer, fresh notes strew, 
Fresh and afresh and new and new! 
Heart-gladdening wine thy lips imbrue, 
Fresh and afresh and new and new! ” 

To some minds these poems will offer few attractions, Ag 
Miss Bell says :— 

“ Few of us will turn to Hafiz for wisdom and comfort, or choose 

him fora guide. It is the interminable, the hopeless mysticism, 
the playing with words that say one thing and mean something 
totally different, the vagueness of a philosophy that dare not 
speak out, which repels the European just as much as it attracts 
the Oriental mind, ‘Give us a working theory,’ we demand. 
‘Build us imaginary mansions where our souls, fugitives from 
the actual, may dream themselves away ’—that, seems to me, is 
what the Persian asks of his teacher.” 
Nowhere can these “imaginary mansions” be so well built 
asin music. In this art the mystic has full scope. Wagner 
came under the influence of Hafiz, and in writing to a friend 
tells how deeply he admired this poet. It is, therefore, not 
fantastic to trace some of the music of “ Parsifal” to the same 
inspiration as that of the “ Divan.” To compound an ecstatic 
rapture from spiritual mysteries and earthly sensations was 
the aim of both Hafiz and Wagner. Probably the musician 
succeeded best, for in his art the joining of the two elements 
is less visible. As we said before, as long as people exist 
with a turn in their minds towards mysticism, so long will 
the poetry of such poets as Hafiz have a place in literature. 


All lovers of Persian poetry will be grateful to Miss Bell 
for her book. The translation is literal enough to preserve 
the true sense of the original; at the same time the verses 
have a musical flow, while the introduction and the notes 
reveal the careful study bestowed on the work. 





TWO ASPECTS OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS* 


THE priority which we have given below to the remarkable 
autobiography now given in part to the public by Lady 
Strachey, over the very human document dealing with the 
Jacobite rising of 1745, from the pen of a Protestant Whig, 
which has been published by Mr. Lang, is something more 
than a case of place aux daincs. The period covered by the 
reminiscences of Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchns is fully 
half a century nearer our own time than that of the “ Court 
Trusty ” who accompanied Pickle the Spy to Scotland in 
1749 and surveyed the Highlands in no spirit of love. But, 
as a simple matter of fact, it is not nearly so well known, 
partly, no doubt, because there never has been associated with 
the era closer to us such romantic sentiment as that the last 
rags of which it appears to be Mr. Lang’s mission in these 
later days to strip mercilessly from Jacobitism. Besides, and 
above all, the anonymous assailant of the Macdonalds—*a 
perfect den of thieves and robbers ”—and the “lazy, silent, 
sly, and enterprising Camerons” who, as Mr. Lang 
conjectures, may have been a Mr. Bruce, a Government 
official, who was undoubtedly employed to inspect the 
forfeited estates in the Highlands, does not command a 
style, though he has facts and figures to give from his 
own point of view. Elizabeth Grant, on the other hand, 
has not only a large amount of information to offer of 
the sort which, “like unexpected light, surprises,” but 
she commands and uses with perfect ease a style which 
justifies a sympathetic critic in saying that “since the 
days when Dorothy Osborne wrote her delightful letters 
to her rather unresponsive Jover, and revealed the fact 





1 * (1.) Memoirs of a Highland Lady: the Autobiography of Elizabeth Grant of 
Rothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs, Smith of Baltiboys, 1797-1830, Edited by Lady 
Strachey. London: John Murray, [10s 6d.) (2.) The Highlands of Scotland 
in 1750, From Manuscript 104 in the King’s Library, British Museum, With 








an Introduction by Andrew Lang, London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
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that young ladies of the seventeenth century led a life of 
greater independence and liberty than they are generally 
given credit for, no more fascinating picture of contemporary 
manners has been given to the world than the Memoirs of a 
Highland Lady.” Both books are worthy of special con- 
sideration as illustrating Scotch character. The volume 
published by Mr. Lang testifies to its “dourness;” the 
volame issued under the editorship of Lady Strachey gives a 
most admirable picture of what Burns describes as “ High- 
land pride and Highland hunger,” and above all, that 
Highland sprightliness which at once transcends and im- 
mortalises both. 

Elizabeth Grant says in one passage of he: autobiography 
that if she were to write a novel she would introduce a 
particular Highlander—a decidedly drunken character, one 
is sorry to say—into it. After finishing her fascinating 
reminiscences, one regrets above all things that she could 
not have devoted herself steadily to novel-writing. They 
supply internal evidence that she could have produced 
fiction different from, but not unworthy to be placed beside, 
even Miss Ferrier’s incomparable stories. She was a keen 
observer and an absolutely faithful chronicler, and although 
there is nothing of the nature of affectation or insincerity 
in her writing—on the contrary, what Mr. Morley, speaking 
of Cobden, terms “the indescribable charm of a candid eye” 
would appear to shine through every page—she commands 
that “direct speaking style” which the greatest literary 
artist of our generation has commended, and sighed after. 
It is probable that she owed a good deal to what we helplessly 
style “heredity;” it is quite certain that she owed not a 
little to a hard, unsympathetic, and apparently unnatural 





training. She had the best Celtic, and by no means the worst | 


Norman, blood in her veins. 
branch of which her father represented, are, as is well 
known, one of the oldest of Highland clans, while the Iron- 
sides, to a section of which living at Houghton-le-Spring, in 
Daorham, her mother belonged, claimed descent from an old 
Norman family, and showed more reason than is common for 
the claim. Then while her father, though a disciplinarian 
after a fashion of his own, was a devoted parent, and in his 
better hours the playmate of his children, her mother was an 
indolent person. So long as her duty was done for her by 
deputies such as an aunt and a maid all went well enough. 
But when these got married and she had to depend on her 
own resources, she fell back upon the rales that prevailed in 
her home, instead of trusting to her own intelligence, which 
was far from being inconsiderable. The result was misery 
at the very time in the life of her children when there ought 
to have been happiness :— 

“Our nursery breakfast was ordered, without reference to any 


but Houghton customs, to be dry bread and cold milk the year 
round, with the exception of three winter months when in honour 


Had we been strong children tbis style of food might have 
suited us; many large healthy families have thriven on the 
like; but though seldom ailing, we inherited from my father 
a delicacy of constitution demanding great care during our 
infancy. In those days it was the fashion to take none; 
all children alike were plunged into the coldest water, sent 
abroad in the worst weather, fed on the same food, clothed 
in the same light manner. From the wintry icy bath Aunt 
Lissy had saved us; our good nurse Herbert first, and then 
Mrs. Lynch, had always made us independent of the hated 
milk breakfast ; but when they were gone, and the conscientious 
Mrs. Millar, my mother’s ‘treasure,’ reigned alone, our life was 
one long misery, at least to William and me, who were not 
favourites.” 


The charm of such a book as the autobiography of 
Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus lies so much in the 
reading of it, and especially of passages even more de- 
scriptive of her life than we have quoted, the literary 
excellence of which lies in their vivid but not too painful 
realism, that we have no scruple in passing hurriedly over the 
leading events of her life. She was the eldest of the family 
of John Edward Grant of Rothiemurchus, a poor, but on 
the whole well-meaning though autocratic Highland laird, 
who was also a Scotch advocate. She was born in Edinburgh 
in 1797. Her father for a time tried his fortune as an English 
barrister, and so we have glimpses of London. But ‘The Doune,’ 
as their house in the most beautiful district in the Highlands 
was named, was the centre of the happiness, and also of the 
misery, of the Grant children,—Eliza and her sisters Mary 
and Jane end her brother William. There they had their 


The Grants, the Rothiemurchus | 





masters and governesses, and were imperfectly disciplined by 
all of them; of one, Miss Elphick, she said to her father: “? 
had taken her measure at once, and knew she knew less of 
Flodden Field than I did.” The good genius of the family 
was “Aunt Mary” Ironside, their mother’s sister, who ulti- 
mately married a University don. Mr. Grant did not succeed 
either in London or in Edinburgh, where he settled for a second 
time. He was always hard pressed pecuniarily, and his 
embarrassments were increased by electioneering expenses 
caused by a quite useless devotion to politics. His children 
enjoyed, however, occasional excursions to England. Elizabeth 
“came out” at the “Inverness Gathering,” a fashionable 
assembly which owed its origin to the eccentric Duchess of 
Gordon. In Edinburgh, which she did not greatly like, 
although it was preferable to Glasgow, she “loved and lost” 
—why is not clear—a friend of her brother William, the son 
of a professor and heir to a Tweedside property whose name is 
not given. Having a quick eye and a sharp pen, she made the 
most of her comparatively few opportunities of seeing 
celebrities. Here are the results of visits to London and to 
Oxford, where she lived with her uncle-in-law, the Master of 
University College :— 


“ That poor mad poet Coleridge, who never held his tongue, but 
stood pouring out a deluge of words meaning nothing, with eyes 
on fire, and his silver hair streaming down to his waist. .... “ 
Mr. Irving of the unknown tongues, the most wonderful orator, 
eloquent beyond reason, but leading captive wiser heads. Men 
went to hear him and wondered. Women adored him, for he was 
handsome in the pulpit, tall and dark, with long hair hanging 
down, a pale face set off with superb teeth, and a pair of flashing 
eyes. Hatley Frere firmly believed in this man’s rhapsodies, 
kept him and his wife and their child in his house for ever so 
long, and brought them to us for a day. We thought them very 
Cittys 6. <ccce Mr. Shelley, afterwards so celebrated, though I 
should think in the end half-crazy. He began his career by every 
kind of wild prank at Eton, and when kindly remonstrated with 
by his tutor repaid the well-meant private admonition by spilling 
an acid over the carpet of that gentleman’s study, a new purchase, 
which he thus completely destroyed. He was slovenly in his 
dress,and when spoken to about these and other irregularities he 
was of the habit of making such extraordinary gestures, expres- 
sive of his humility under reproof, as to overset first the gravity 
and then the temper of the lecturing tutor.” 


The first of the Grants to leave the family nest was Jane, 
a bright, lively girl, who at the age of twenty-six, after 
many flirtations, married Colonel Pennington, “ very clever, 
very good, very agreeable, but old and ugly.” Poor Mr. 
Grant, however, got poorer and poorer. At length he was 
confronted with debts to the amount of £60,000. William, 
Elizabeth’s brother, who had been educated for the Bar, 
gave it up for farming. His sisters went about in 
shabby clothes and wrote for the magazines. It was, in 
fact, when the fortunes of the Grants seemed at their lowest 
that they really began to mend. So long as Mr. Grant was 
a Member of Parliament he could not be arrested. He 
had, however, to surrender his seat for Tavistock to ite 
owner, the Duke of Bedford, who required it for his son, Lord 
John Russell. When, however, he was on the point of fleeing 
the country, he received a judgeship in Bombay. His family 
accompanied him to India. Mary Grant married Mr. 
Gardiner, a civilian, whose acquaintance she made in the 
course of the voyage; and in 1829 Elizabeth in turn did her 
duty by marrying Colonel Smith of Baltiboys, an officer and 
Irish landlord. ‘“ There was an end, indeed, of Eliza Grant,’”” 
but as Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys she returned to Ireland with 
her husband, who was in bad health, the year after her 
marriage. There she lived an energetic and beneficent life. 
She had to face many troubles; those caused by the Famine 
years of 1846-47 compelled her to fall back upon her pen. 
But “she lived,” says Lady Strachey, “to see round her 
comfortable homesteads, large well-tilled fields, well-dressed, 
thriving people, instead of the rags and misery and unsightly 
mud-cabins of old.” Late in life a legacy left by Aunt Mary, 
who figures in the Memoirs, made her and others comfortable. 
She began her recollections in 1845, and finished the portion 
now printed in 1857, She died in 1885 at the age of eighty- 
nine. 

The document known as “ Manuscript 104” in the King’s 
Library of the British Museum, to which Mr. Andrew 
Lang has given the title of The Highlands of Scotland in 1750, 
was well worth giving to the public as a sort of sequel to his 
work, Pickle the Spy, and a justification for its publication. 
The author, possibly, as has been seen. a Mr. Bruce, accom- 
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panied Pickle to Scotland, and what he had to say as the | 


result of his expedition he tells in the form of a letter to a 
person—or personage—to whom he communicates his inten- 
tions thus :— 

“TI will first give you a particular account of my travels 
between Pentland Firth and the Point of Ardnamurchan, and my 
journey back to Inverness. Secondly, a more general account of 
my journey from Inverness round the East Coast to Stirling 
Firth, and from thence to Argyleshire. Thirdly, some general 
observations concerning the late Rebellion, and the dispositions 
of the people of Scotland. Fourthly, I shall propose what appears 
to me the most likely means to civilise the barbarous Highlanders 
and improve their country.” 
The writer of this “letter,” however, is so violent a 
partisan, and what he says is so devoid of anything in 
the shape of historical perspective, that his book can 
only be accounted of importance as additional material 
to be utilised by the author of that definitive history 
of Jacobitism which has yet to be written. Clearly, too, 
his impressions of the various clans that he saw in their 
homes are so coloured by his views of their “loyalty” 
or “ disaffection” as to be practically worthless. The loyal 
Mackays are “tall, strong, well-bodied people.” The Jacobite 
Camerons are “a lazy, silent, and enterprising people.” Yet 
the Macleans, though “to a very great degree extravagant, 
proud, and inconsiderate,” extort from him a certain amount 
of praise on account of their self-sacrificing courage. 
*‘ Though none but the refuse of and gleanings of them went 
to the battle of Culloden, yet no clan lost near their pro- 
portion; for of two hundred and forty, which they called a 
regiment, most of their officers, and above one hundred and 
sixty of their men, were left dead upon the field.” 

Of course the figures, as well as the characterisations, of 
so pronounced a * Wild Whig” must be suspect, yet it is 
worth noting that he caleulates—probably in this he was not 
wide of the mark—that out of the total population of 
Scotland, placed at a million and a half, and including two 
hundred and twenty thousand soldiers, not more than 
One in twenty of the fighting element sympathised in the 
slightest degree with the Pretender. Of the “Court 
Trusty’s” impressions of the social condition of the 
Highlands, the most valuable and remarkable are those 
which refer to slavery in Caithness :— 

“T have seen a number of poor wretches obliged to carry out 
large dunghills in kreels or baskets on their backs from their 
landlord’s house to his corn-fields; and women drive two horses 
a piece, loaded with dung, carry a kreel of the same stuff on 
their backs, and spin at the distaff as they travel along. In 
Caithness there are above 1,500 men; but by reason of the 
prodigious slavery and poverty of the commons, more than half 
of them are but pitiful, half-starved creatures, of a low, dwarfish 
stature, whom a stranger would hardly believe to be inhabitants 
of Great Britain; so that an army of them by themselves does 
not deserve to be much valued or feared.” 


This volume merits, as has been said, careful considera- 
tion at the hands of the historical student, but Mr. Lang 
himself thinks that its author goes too far. “The Rising,” 
he says, “is harshly judged by our author. It sprang from 
the chivalry of Lochiel, who fell a sacrifice to honour, regard- 
less of interest. Others joined from other motives of many 
kinds, no doubt, but Lochiel lighted the heather.” 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
WHEN Mr. Howells writes as he does in An Open-Eyed Con- 
spiracy, one must forgive him even his essays in literary 
criticism,—can a British reviewer say more than that? Asa 
writer of fiction, Mr. Howells is especially worthy of admira- 
tion in that, well-nigh alone amid American contemporary 
novelists of the front rank, he has withstood what may be 
called the denationalising drift,—the tendency to lay the 
scene anywhere but in America, and to people the stage with 
cosmopolitan characters. Whatis more, his literary patriotism 
has condemned him to no taint of provincialism; while, 
last and best of all, his work is always clean, fresh, and 
fragrant. The delicacy and distinction of his method, and 
the wholesome sanity of his outlook, were never more happily 





* (1.) An Open-Eyed Conspiracy. By W. D. Howells. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.——(2.) The Pride of Jennico. By Agnes Castle and Egerton Castle, 


London: Bentley and Son.—(3.) American Wives and English Husbands. By 
Gertrude Atherton. London: Service and Paton.—(4.) The Lady Charlotte. 
By Adeline Sergeant. London: Hutchinson and Co. (5.) The Vintage. By 





E. F, Benson, London: Methuen aud Co,—(6.) A Voyage of Consolation. By 
Sara Jeannette Duncan. London: Methuen and Co.—+(7.) The Rev. Annabel 
Lee : a Tale of To-morrow. By Robert Buchanan. London: C. Arthur Pearson, 





illustrated than in the delightful little comedy—full of grace 
and tenderness—which grows out of the compassion shown 
by a clever, kind-hearted middle-aged couple at Saratoga for 
a beautiful country girl, dying to have a “good time,” ang 
with no one to show her the way. Her rural chaperon and 
devoted friend is obliged to return home to nurse a sick 
| husband, bat Mr. and Mrs. Marsh, the middle-aged pair, 
i come nobly to the rescue, and take charge of their new 
protégée. Then a handsome and amiable young literary 
man—a great friend of the Marshes—arrives on the scene, 
and is at once enlisted in the service. Mr. and Mrs. Marsh 
realise the extent of their responsibilities from the outset, but 
matters are soon taken out of their hands by the inevitable 
course of events. Jalia Gage, the rural beauty, adorably igno. 
rant, but with pleaty of character; Kendricks, the youngliterary 
man, charmingly chivalrous and unselfish; and the two 
good genii of the story, Mr. Marsh, the kindly, whimsical satirist 
who acts as narrator, and his impulsive, inconsistent, generous 
wife, make up an admirably contrasted quartet. The dialogne 
is natural and alert, the comments of the narrator abound in 
shrewd and delicately humorous sayings, and the pictures of 
life at Saratoga are full of vivid and illuminating touches, 
What Kendricks says of Saratoga may, with the necessary 
modifications, be applied to this delightful love-story: “It’s 
American down to the ground. Yes; that’s what makes it so 
delightful. No other people could have invented it, and it 
doesn’t try to be anything but what we made it.” 


Instances of the successful collaboration in fiction of 
husband and wife are by no means common. Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton Castle may, however, be cordially congratulated on 
the happy results which have attended their experiment in 
dual authorship. The Pride of Jennico is an uncommonly 
agreeable specimen of the fantastic romance of which 
Stevenson’s Prince Otto is the most brilliant, and Mr, 
Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda the most popular, example. 
Captain Basil Jennico, the cadet of an old English family, 
has taken service in the Austrian Army, in which his grand- 
uncle holds the rank of Field-Marshal, and on the latter's 
death succeeds to his Schloss and estates in Moravia. There 
he falis in with a Princess of the blood and her maid of 
honour, who, to suit the caprice of the former, have changed 
places during an enforced flight to the neighbourhood to 
escape from an outbreak of an epidemic at one of the Royal 
countryseats. Jennico falls in love with the pretended Princess 
—who is beautiful but dull—proposes an elopement, and when 
at their midnight wedding his bride removes her veil, finds 
that he has married, as he thinks, the maid of hononr, in reality 
the Princess Oittilie. Even in the moment of his resentment 
she fascinates him, and he soon falls entirely in love with her. 
Still he harps from time to time on her deception, till one day, 
stung by a cruel taunt, she suddenly leaves him. Jennicoscon 
bitterly repents of his hasty words, pursues her fruitlessly—for 
all the time he keeps asking for the wrong woman—and drifts 
to England, where, still ignorant of his wife’s identity, he is 
nearly assassinated by her cousin and lover. Finally, he 
retarns to Austria, and with the aid of the maid of honour 
finds his way to the Princess’s side, and, after a succession of 
bloodcurdling perils, carries her back to his castle. The 
Princess is a delightful creature; and the whole story may 
be best described as a most engrossing fairy-tale for grown- 
up readers. The local colour is happily laid on, but the 
element of “actuality ” is quite refreshingly absent, while 
the joint authors wield the pen as gallantly as one of them 
wields the rapier. 


Though there are a few painful pages in Mrs. Atherton’s 
new novel, American Wives and English Husbands is in 
the main a welcome change from the larid sensationalism 
of Patience Sparhawk, while in characterisation, style, 
and taste it marks a considerable advance on the earlier 
work. Once again we have a heroine of exuberant in- 
dividuality, a Southerner with a touch of the Creole, born and 
bred in San Francisco, the social life in which city is sketched 
with remarkable skill and brilliancy by Mrs. Atherton. Lee 
Tarlton while still a child strikes up a great friendship with 
an Eton boy travelling with his father. Her mother shortly 
before her death exacts a promise from the boy—then barely 
fifteen — that he will marry her child, and some ten 
years later Cecil Maundrell, after taking a double first at 
Oxford, comes to redeem his promise. Lee has grown up to 





—(8.) Ribstone Pippins, By Maxwell Gray. London: Harper and Brothers, 


be a miracle of loveliness, adored by many eligible suitors 
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but the Englishman—his father, by the way, has succeeded 
to a peerage—carries her off in triumph to his ancestral halls. 
There inevitable friction arises between his bride and his 
step-mother, also an American, but of the most unmodulated 
Chicagesque type. Cecil becomes absorbed in politics, and 
his wife, after loyally endeavouring to adapt her exuberant 
individuality to her new surroundings, grows terribly 
homesick, and meditates a long visit to California in the 
company of one of her former admirers. From this risky 
course she is rescued by the tragic end of her father-in-law, 
ho blows out his brains on discovering that his wife is 
bankrupt, and that he is really the pensioner of her lover, an 
odious parvenu. So Lee dismisses her American admirer, 
and remains to console Cecil. The book is a strange 
compound of extravagance and intuition. Mrs. Ather- 
ton is, on the whole, a far severer critic of her com- 
patriots than of us, though she certainly does not spare the 
yenal aristocrats of the Old Country. Her sympathies, again, 
are much more with the South and the West than with the 
North or East. New England does not appeal to her, and 
Chicago excites her antipathy. The dénowement strikes us as 
rather strained, the betrothal of the children absurd, and the 
admirable Cecil a decided prig. But the American women 
are drawn from the life, and in depicting their love of life and 
pleasure and admiration, as well as their capacity for hatred, 
Mrs. Atherton writes with a sort of fierceness that is curiously 
impressive. 

It is only when we compare The Lady Charlotte with Miss 
Adeline Sergeant’s best work that it disappoints the reviewer, 
who, like panting time, toils in vain to keep up with her 
never-tiring pen. For, if we estimate it by the light of her 
abnormal literary productivity, the result must be pronounced 
most meritorious. It is true that we miss the olive-com- 
plexioned, insinuating foreigner, with artistic tastes and 
supple, sinuous movements vo familiar to students of Miss 
Sergeant's earlier novels, but his place is, on the whole, 


ereditably filled by the unscrupulous but attractive literary 


man, who sponges on his hard-working and altogether 
admirable female cousin, palms himself off as her brother 
on her titled employers, worms himself into their con- 
fidence, purloins their family papers, and trifles with the 
affection of their niece and heiress. A terrible Nemesis, 
however, overtakes this unprincipled scribe. Lady Charlotte 
Byng—who reminds us not a little of Mrs. Grote in 
Mrs. Simpson’s reminiscences—a lady of tremendous force 
of character, who is employed by a firm of publishers as an 
amateur “reader,” is sent by accident the MS. of a book in 
which Arthur Ellison—the wicked literary man mentioned 
above—has incorporated the stolen documents. Whereupon 
she goes straight to his chambers, armed with a silver- 
mounted revolver—she is, we may add, a dead shot—and 
forces him to give up the stolen papers and sign a confession 
of his theft. After which there is nothing left for him to do 
bat to take an overdose of chloral. The story is brimful 
of absurdities—e.y., the hands of an otherwise attractive 
young lady are described as “undeniably claw-like”—but 
quite readable, thanks to Miss Sergeant’s unflagging energy. 
There is one passage which will give male readers intense 
amusement. Arthur Ellison, on visiting his cousin, after 
stretching his limbs comfortably over her chintz-covered 
sofa, “without waiting for her consent, exerted himself so 
far as to extract a cigarette from a silver case, and to light 
it with a fusee, which diffused a pleasant aromatic odour 
through the room.” The fondness of women for the smell 
of a fusee is a strange fact, but we never remember to have 
seen it alluded to in a novel before. 


We welcome in The Vintage, from the pen of Mr. E. F. 
Benson, a timely departure from the desipience, not always 
sweet or reasonable, of his earlier excursions into the realm 
of fiction. It is a far cry from Dodo to—shall we say?— 
Dodona, but Mr. Benson has gallantly turned his back on 
mere “details of the day,” and given us an elaborately 
planned and, in the main, well-carried-out romance of the 
War of Greek Independence, in which his residence in the 
country, familiarity with the traits of national character, and 
appreciation of its scenery are turned to excellent account. 
As regards his general attitude towards the Greeks, he 
may be said to steer a middle course between the censorious 
judgments of Finlay and the sentimental eulogies of Alex- 
ander Soutsos. He makes no attempt to extenuate the 








ferocious reprisals in which the Greeks indulged, and justly 
condemns their treachery in violating the terms of the capitu- 
lation of Monemvasia. Still, the novel on its historical side 
is in great part a vindication—we will not use the ugly wor@ 
“whitewashing ”—of the Greek character. Though many 
real personages figure in these pages—Germanos, the Arch- 
bishop of Patras, in particular appears in a much more 
favourable light than in Finlay’s narrative—the chief actors 
in Mr. Benson’s romance are non-historical. These are 
Nicholas Vidalis, a highly accomplished bandit, a veritable 
Ulysses in resource, animated by an undying thirst for 
vengeance on the murderers of his wife and child, and 
his nephew Mitsos, a young Hercules of Nauplia, whose 
careful training by his uncle is fully and admirably 
described. The love interest is furnished by Mitsos’ at- 
tachment to a young Greek girl in a Turkish harem, 
and the climax of the story is reached when Mitsos, at the 
bidding of his uncle, setting patriotism before persona} 
feelings, fires a Turkish ship which he believes to contain his 
Suleima. Perhaps too much space is devoted to the prepara- 
tions for the revolt, though these abound in exciting incidents, 
and the contrast between Mitsos’ idyllic courtship and the 
perils which beset him on his journeys as a missioner of revolt 
is very happily contrived. The local colour is picturesquely 


laid on; and Mr. Benson is most fortunate in his illustrator, 


Mr. Jacomb-Hood, whose drawings are admirably finished and 
expressive. As regards the characterisation, it may be said 
that Mitsos and his cousin occasionally converse rather too 
much in the manner of young ’Varsity men. Here and there, 
again, we encounter phrases which strike oddly on the ear in 
a historical novel. For instance, we wonder whether Queen 
Olga of Greece, to whom the book is dedicated, will fully 
understand what it means to say a thing “in an infernally 
superior manner.” 


A Voyage of Consolation belongs to the category of sequels, 
but Miss Duncan has acquitted herself of this notoriously 
perilous task with remarkable skill. Indeed, for sheer clever- 
ness it is perhaps the ablest work that has yet issued from her 
vivacious pen. The point of departure is very simple. Miss 
Mamie Wick returned from her sojourn in England engaged 
to Professor Arthur Page, of Yale University. But within 
a fortnight of her return to Chicago they quarrel on the 
subject of her Anglomania and his accent, and at a moment’s 
notice she sweeps off her parents to the Continent, with the 
literary intention of transmitting her European impressions 
“through the prism of damaged affections.” Round this 
trio—the tyrannical, irresponsible daughter, the sentimental 
mother, and the shrewd and imperturbable Senator—are 
grouped a number of travelling companions and acquaint- 
ances, chiefly American and English, and the result is a sort 
of feminine “ Tramp Abroad,” rounded off with the inevitable 
reconciliation to the youthful Professor. Miss Duncan’s 
satire, as Bushe said of the society manners of George IV., is 
seductive and impartial. Indeed, the only serious fault to be 
found with her pages is that they are almost fatiguingly 
exhilarating. Of all the characters none pleases us more 
than the Senator, who, when at home—owing to the number 
of Irish residents in Illinois—‘ really didn’t know some- 
times whether he was himself or a shillelagh,” but when con- 
versing privately with his daughter abroad often mentioned 
what a comfort it was to be his own mouthpiece. When the 
Senator stood before Mona Lisa’s portrait in the Louvre he 
observed, “ Did you ever see anything more intellectual and 
cynical, and contemptuous and sweet, allin one! Lookin’ at 
you as much as to say, ‘Who are you, anyhow, from way 
back in the State of Illinois—commercial traveller? And 
what do you pretend to know?’” Excellent also are the 
audacious Miss Callis, “ who called herself a child of Nature, 
but really resided in Brooklyn,” and eventually captured the 
heir to an English peerage; and Mrs. Portheris, who “ wore 
the expression of one passing through the Stone Age to a 
somewhat more mobile period.” Sometimes Miss Duncan’s 
genuine sense of fun deteriorates into a rather frigid 
facetiousness, as in the conversation on the Morgue, or into 
burlesque, as in the scene in the Catacombs. But much may 
be forgiven to her for her indomitable high spirits and flashes 
of real wit,—e.g., the heroine’s comment on her father’s dis- 
paraging comments on Great Britain. ‘“‘We are always 
twisting a tail,’ I said reproachfally, ‘that does nothing but 
wag at us,’” 
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The cover and the title of Mr. Buchanan’s new novel both 
militate against its chance of a sympathetic hearing. The 
former, representing an angelic female in mortar-board and 
lawn sleeves against a crude blue background, verges on the 
ludicrous; while The Rev. Annabel Lee irresistibly provokes a 
smile. This is unfortunate, for the story is evidently meant 
in deadly earnest. Mr. Buchanan projects himself into the 
twenty-first century, and imagines a materialistic Millennium 
very much a la Bellamy. Sin, crime, and disease have 
virtually been abolished by science; the effete and the unfit 
are gently but firmly directed to eliminate themselves; flying 
machines, phonoscopes, and other delights are within every- 
body’s reach, the Thames flows as crystal-clear as in the 
dreams of the late Mr. William Morris, and regenerate 
mortals only require to eat once a week. But Christianity 
has been replaced by the religion of Humanity, and it 
remains for the Rev. Annabel Lee to revive the forgotten 
evangel and arouse the dormant spirituality of a race 
kardened by monotonous prosperity. Her course is hampered 
by the devotion of her lovers, Uriel, a deformed musician, 
who embraces Christianity from interested motives, and 
Eustace, an incorrigible supporter of the new régime. In the 
issue Eustace, maddened by jealousy, denounces Uriel and 
Annabel, and the former is condemned to death under the 
Elimination Clause of an unrepealed statute. Ina riot that 
ensues on the announcement of the verdict, Uriel is killed, 
but Annabel is allowed to go free after saluting Uriel as the 
first martyr of the resuscitated creed. We are regretfully 
obliged to declare this novel a most unconvincing tour de 
force. The story is perpetually trembling on the verge of 
the grotesque. Infelicitous touches of realism—e.g., the case 
of the child crushed by a descending flying machine—con- 
stantly jar on the reader. It cannot be said that Mr. 
Buchanan’s attitude is in the least irreverent. It is simply 
that the prosaic surroundings of his scientific Millennium 
infect the very characters who are entrusted with the réle of 
its spiritual redemption. 


It is pleasant to turn aside from sophisticated novels of 
town life to so entirely rural an idyll as “ Maxwell Gray’s” 
Ribstone Pippins. The story is of the slightest, the action 
being almost entirely confined to a young waggoner’s ride to 
market, and his visit to the farmhouse where his sweetheart 
is employed. But the bird has flown, and an evil fellow- 
aervant poisons his ear with calumnies against her fair fame. 
The clouds are dispelled as quickly as they gathered, and the 
sketch ends with the reunion of the rustic lovers. The con- 
versation of the waggoners—given in broad West Country 
dialect—their rough but not unkindly banter, and the shrewd 
philosophy of old “ Grammer” Hardinge on the subject of 
courtship and matrimony are excellently contrasted with the 
somewhat rhapsodic descriptions of the landscape, and the 
waggoners’ songs—whether original or traditional we cannot 
say—have the true ring about them. Perhaps this little 
book gives too roseate a view of the life of the agricultural 
labourer, but when nine out of every ten novels of country 
life follow in the sombre track of A Village Tragedy a little 
optimism affords a welcome diversion. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Home Defence. By Captain G. F. Ellison, The Queen’s (Royal 
West Surrey) Regiment. (Stanford.)—Captain Ellison is the 
winner of last year’s gold medal at the Royal United Service 
Institute for an essay entitled “‘ Militia and Standing Armies,” 
and he is now employed in the Mobilisation Section at the War 
@ffice. His opinions, therefore, on questions of Militia service 
and mobilisation for home defence should carry great weight. 
The book consists of three parts, the first containing the gold- 
medalled essay alluded to above, the second an interesting 
account of the straits to which we were reduced to fill up the 
regular battalions during the great war, and the third part a 
series of letters to the Times of last autumn giving a brief sketch 
of that ideal “local” Militia, the Swiss. The first and second 
parts are an attempt, and we think every one who reads the 
book will admit a successful attempt, to prove the futility of 
trying to make a small highly trained, voluntarily enlisted 
army perform the double duties of home defence and offensive 





. . ae 
tried to combine them, and the result has been that we haya 


never had a really efficient or adequate force. For offensive 
warfare abroad the numbers it is within the power of a State to 
send abroad, and maintain there when sent, must necessarily bg 
limited, hence the necessity for the very highest standard of 
training and physique. In other words, quality and not quantity 
should be aimed at, and the best stamp of man that money 
can procure is the cheapest soldier in the long run. On the 
other hand, where there is no natural check on the numbers that 
can be employed in the field, as would be the case if invasion 
were attempted, some form of Militia based on universa) 
military service may well be argued to be the most rational 
and economical form of national defence. The author out. 
lines a scheme by which he thinks this universal military 
service might be carried out. His proposals are briefly ; 
—(1) That every boy should receive some military training ag 
part of his education, and that a regular standard of efficiency 
should be enforced. In other words, drill should be made just ag 
much a part of a boy’s education as is reading and Writing, 
(2) That every citizen on attaining the age of twenty should 
become liable to military service in case of emergency. His 
name should be registered, and he should be informed by tho 
military authorities what his duties would be in the event of mobi. 
lisation. The third part of the book before us, that dealing with 
the organisation of the Swiss militia, will be read with exceptional 
interest not only by the soldier but by all who are interested in 
the political problems of the present day. It shows what won. 
derful results can be brought about by a Militia organised on 
the principles of “localisation” and “ decentralisation,” prin. 
ciples absolutely essential to the efficiency of a force of this 
description. One fact will strike the military reader with 
surprise, and that is that the whole of the Staff work of the 
Army is worked out by purely Militia officers, the commanders of 
two of the four army corps being lawyers in good practice at Berne, 
while the whole of the Headquarter Staff consists of seven 
officers and a clerk! This for a force of nearly half a million 
men. We recommend all who are interested in Army reform to 
read this book, and especially those who belong to the “ Three. 
army-corps-for-home-defence” school. We cannot but believe 
that after doing so they will see reason to modify their views. 


The Women of Homer. By Walter Copland Perry. (W. Heine- 
mann.)—The lovers of poetic beauty may well be grateful to Mr. 
Perry for carrying them in his pleasant pages into the country of 
Homer with all its magic charm. He has not only supplied them 
with much information about family and social life in Greece at 
the time when the Iliad and the Odyssey were written, which might 
be accomplished by any painstaking student, but he has done far 
more. He has so written as to kindle the enthusiasm of his 
readers by a spark from his own glowing imagination. He has 
justified his assertion that those who are unable to read the poet 
in his own language, may yet enter the world of beauty which 
he opens through the medium of translations, for Mr. Perry 
catches, in his poetical prose renderings, much of the charm of the 
original. In these days of the useful and inevitable, but prosaic, 
“new woman,” it is refreshing to find ourselves in the company 
of such characters as Andromache, Penelope, Nausicaa, and others, 
whose simple lives, acceptance of a subordinate position, and 
domestic occupations would not be enough to satisfy the ambitious 
spirits of the present day. But Mr. Perry does not fail to give us the 
reverse of the picture,—the injustices and frequent degradations to 
which women had to submit. We have in this book a lifelike gallery 
of portraits of goddesses, semi-goddesses, and women, who, we 
may remark, possess attractions in inverse ratio to their rank, 
Hera, the Queen of Heaven, wife of the mighty Zeus, richly 
deserving all the uncomplimentary epithets showered upon her. 
Mr. Perry brings the fair Aphrodite before us in colours only & 
little less dark, while his Artemis and Athene are but partially 
favourable likenesses. The nymphs or demi-goddesses fare 
better at his hands, as he reproduces them from the pages of 
the Homeric poems. Calypso’s generosity and self-restraint in 
speeding her hero Odysseus to his home and his wife, are well 
described. Even that mixed character Circe (must her soft 
name be changed into so harsh a sound as Kirke?) comes out 
well in a similar crisis, and shows a like unselfish devotion. But 
it is when the writer is touching in the portraits of the human 
heroines that he works con amore. He cannot help pardoning 
and loving the erring Helen of Troy—whom he justly compares 
with Mary Queen of Scots—not merely because of her entrancing 
beauty and wondrous fascination, but on account of her reverence 
for the noble Hector, her motherly kindness towards Telemachus, 
her remorse and self-humiliation. Still more truly and tenderly 





warfare abroad. He shows again and again in his book how the 
system has always broken down. The two duties, both for 
€conomy and efliciency, must be kept distinct. We have always 





does he portray Andromache, the devoted wife and mother; the 
faithful and dignified Penelope; and, above all, the charming 
Nausicaa, the type of all that is fair and happy and healthy and 
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modest in girlhood. We wish we could quote the whole of Mr. 
Perry’s rendering of Odysseus’s address to this lovely creation of 
the poet’s imagination, when she first appears to succour the 
wanderer in his sore straits. We can only give the closing 
words :—“ May the gods grant thee all thy heart’s desire, a 
husband and a home and a mind at one with his; for there is 
nothing mightier and nobler than when man and wife are of one 
mind in a house, a grief to their foes and to their friends great 
joy, but their own hearts know it best.” 


Richard Wagner. By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Trans- 

tated from the German by G. A. Hight, and revised by the Author. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 25s. net.}—So much that is irrelevant has 
been written as to Wagner that a new work about the master 
inspires mistrust at the outset. The book before us is of a most 
exhaustive nature, and deals with every possible side of the 
subject. The controversies have been so fierce and the quantities 
of written matter so great, that it was impossible for a book 
which gives an adequate account of them to be anything but 
bulky. Wagner was a creative genius of the highest order, and 
he also possessed a brain of abnormal activity. When he was 
not creating musical dramatic works, his surplus energy was 
turned to spinning philosophical theories and ideas for the 
salvation of mankind. He accepted the whole of Schopenhauer’s 
pessimist theory of degradation with enthusiasm, and then in- 
stantly built on the top of it his own optimist theory of regenera- 
tion. Luckily for mankind Wagner had lucid intervals, 
when he devoted his Titanic energy to the production of operas. 
The critics have taken both fields of energy as equally important. 
One set disapproved of his theories, and argued that therefore 
his music was kad. Another set approved his philosophy, and 
so arrived at the contrary opinion. Fortunately there existed 
between these hostile critics people who judged works of art by 
artistic standards. The voice of these last becomes more and 
more heard, and the controversy as to whether Wagner created or 
destroyed the music of the future has ceased to be important, and 
at last Wagner is recognised among the greatest of musicians 
whose expression was dramatic. Those who wish to know the 
true account of the part taken by Wagner in the troubles of 1848 
will find the matter exhaustively set out in the book before us. 
Wagner apparently wished for a despotic King and a free 
people, and the destruction of the aristocracy. The part he 
actually took in the disturbances was quite insignificant, and the 
monstrous slander that Wagner had tried to set the Opera House 
on fire, repeated in Count Beust’s memoirs, is most unjust. 
Wagner was cbliged to fly from Germany, and ultimately took 
refuge in Switzerland. He was more fortunate than his friend 
Roeckel, who was seized and kept in prison for fourteen years. 
Wagner wrote several long and interesting letters to this friend, 
which have been translated by Miss Sellar (J. W. Arrowsmith). 
In one of these letters there is an interesting account of Wagner’s 
admiration for the poetry of Hafiz. Doubtless there was much 
of the Sufiin Wagner. And where has the mystical intoxication 
of sensuous ecstasy been expressed with more poignancy 
than in that wonderful passage towards the end of the prelude 
to “ Parsifal,’’ where above the tremolo of the violins, which come 
and go like gusts of wind, rises the piercing cry of the trumpets? 
Mr. Chamberlain’s book may well be described as exhaustive. Each 
side of his subject is treated of in separate divisions of this book, 
which is filled with illustrations and facsimiles. The book reads 
like a translation, and many barbarous words are used, like “ word- 
tone-drama,” which is, indeed, a triple-expansion portmanteau 
word. Mr. Chamberlain writes with great conscientiousness, 
but still asa panegyrist. He defends Wagner where he is least 
defensible, namely, in his encouragement of the infamous Jew 
hatred to which Germany has been a prey. Wagner's personality 
was a highly interesting one. He was so active-minded outside 
his own works, and so full of ideas about every form of art, and 
his life was full of fighting for his artistic ideas. For this 
reason he provides ample material for biographers, whether for 
praise er blame, according to the point of view. We are inclined 
to think that Mr. Chamberlain attaches far too great importance 
to Wagner’s philosophic ideas, for it is as a musician that he has 
influenced the world. But those who are interested in the 
minute study of a great mind will find in this book a most able 
and thorough setting forth of all the facts, even if at times it is 
a little cumbersome in treatment. 





Ignorance: a Study of the Causes and Effects of Popular 
Thought. By Marcus R. P. Dorman, M.A.,M.B. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 9s.)—The object of this work, as described by 
its author, “is to state, as briefly as possible, the causes and 
results of ignorance in the past, the dangers of the present, and 
to advocate some educational reforms which would probably lead 
to greater knowledge, more equable and constant emotions, and 





better balanced minds.” The author begins by considering col- 
lective ignorance as exemplified in ‘emotional waves” and 
“democratic delusions,’ and inquires into the psychological 
condition of those who are under these delusions. He next 
turns to study the effects, as seen in popular literature and 
notions about art widely held, the waves of Anarchism and 
revolutionary Socialism, the attitude of many manual workers, 
and the mind of not a few women. The state of intellect, as 
seen in these classes, brings about the “retirement of the 
fittest,” “large ideas in small minds,” “class legislation,” 
“sentimental taxation,” and types of ignorance embodied 
in persons of arrested development, faddists, and the un- 
imaginative man who holds by mere “common-sense.” The 
author seems to think the immediate future rather gloomy 
because of the increasing prevalence of the notions entertained 
and the demands put forth by these various types. If ignorant 
quackery, endowed with power by the extension of the suffrage 
and the theory that one man is as good as another, is to 
have a free hand on social institutions, it seems evident 
that some new educational methods must be adopted to im- 
prove the intelligence and morale of society, and in the 
second part of the work the author turns to such suggested 
reforms. His fundamental principle is to give equal credence 
and training to the rational and imaginative parts of our 
nature, to give the reason for everything so far as it can be 
given, to identify reason and morality, and to aid the imagination 
by art. He traces his methods in childhood and school life, dis- 
cusses what stress should be laid on different subjects in educa- 
tion, and then carries up his theories into special occupations, 
with a view to showing what it is that women, employers and 
labourers, e.g., particularly need. A concluding chapter on 
“Unconscious Education,” by which, he thinks, the emotions 
are specially trained, closes our author’s work. Although Mr 
Dorman sees grave faults in our social life, he is by no means 
hopeless, and many of his suggestions are worthy of careful study. 
His root idea seems to be that men are wrong in so far as they 
ignore such divine laws as are clearly written on the constitution 
of things, and that all our efforts must be directed towards 
identifying our course of action with the divine will. Some 
portions of the book are particularly suggestive, such as those on 
economic questions, in regard to which the author has evidently 
thought and read much and wisely. The analysis of Karl Marx, 
though brief and inadequate, is very acute. Altogether, though 
not a great or very original work, this is a helpful one. 


A Critical Examination of the Athanasian Creed. By G. D. W. 
Ommaney,M.A. (The Clarendon Press. 16s.)—This is a very careful 
and complete examination of all the available evidence that bears 
on the date and authorship of the Athanasian Creed, and of other 
matters concerning that document. Canon Ommaney holds views 
as to the early date of the Creed which have not found much 
favour of late among theologians. We cannot do more than give 
them in the briefest outline. To put the matter shortly, he holds 
that the Creed was composed during the Nestorian controversy 
and in its earlier stage. The most easily cited argument that he 
advances in support of this view is the verse: “ For as the reason- 
able soul and flesh are one man, so God and Man is one Christ.” 
This illustration would be very useful against the alleged error 
of Nestorius, which was said to consist in asserting two persons 
in Christ, but it is obviously dangerous in view of the error of 
Eutyches. It could easily be made to mean that the Divinity 
supplied the part of a soul to the human body of Christ. Hence 
the argument that the author of the Creed could not have used it 
when Eutychianism was the prominent error of the day. It is 
possible, however, that it might have been used later on, when 
Eutychianism had ceased to be formidable. The author, Canon 
Ommaney is disposed to find, not in St. Hilary of Arles, to whom 
the Creed has neen attributed, but in St. Vincent of Lerins. 


Crown Jewels. (Elliot Stock.) — The title of this book is 
rather misleading. It has really no connection with crown 
jewels in the literal sense of the words, consisting of brief 
biographies of the female Sovereigns and wives of Sovereigns of 
England (thirty-nine in all) from 1066 to 1897. Besides, several 
of these are not regarded in the light of jewels, such, for example, 
as Mary IL., the wife of William of Orange, on whose “ cold, un- 
grateful nature” the anonymous writer dwells, forgetful of 
Macaulay’s defence ; or Queen Anne, who, we are told, was “ weary 
of the crown of which she had robbed her father and her brother, 
and her conscience was disturbed.” Even of Queen Elizabeth it 
is said that “her crimes and cruelties are scarcely remembered 
on account of her memorable successes,” and that “she had 
enjoyed her life, but could scarcely have believed that there was 
either God or eternity to reckon with.” The biographies are, how- 
ever, crisply written ; several of them, such as those of Catharine 
of Braganza and Mary Beatrix of Modena, are exceptionally full. 
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The Eye of Istar. By William Le Queux. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—Our readers should find The Eye of Istar interesting 
material now that we are compaigning in the Soudan. 4Zafar- 
Ben-A’ziz, the hero, is a Bedouin in the bodyguard of the 
Khalifa of Omdurman, the ruler of the Soudan. In an expedi- 
tion against Sokoto, he is the only survivor of an ambuscade of the 
Touaregs. A mysterious mark on Zafar connects him with the 
Princess of Sokoto, who, finding his body amongst the heaps of 
slain, has him brought to Kano. Thenceforth he devotes himself 
to the discovery of the Black Rock of the Great Sin, beyond 
which lies the answer to the puzzle of the mysterious symbol of 
the double snake. After many adventures he and a faithful 
dwarf find it, and Zafar discovers great marvels in the unknown 
land beyond. It is a story of pure adventure and romance, 
written with rather a full pen, but giving a striking picture of 
Arab life and fanaticism, the desert life and the Touaregs, and show- 
ing at the best Mr. Le Queux’s ‘descriptive and imaginative 
power. The journey to the far-off Rock through the vast forest 
with its queer inhabitants gives us many a page of fine and 
vigorous writing. It is evidently the product of care and skill, 
and should give solid pleasure to those who enjoy a story of pure 
romance tinged with Oriental colouring and treated in an 
Oriental style. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Great Women. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) —This is a very handsome and very readable book, 
although it is rather too full of that not specially lofty American 
humour which obtains vent in such digressions as “ Kipling is quite 
a commonplace person. He is neither handsome nor magnetic. 
He is plain and manly, and would fit in anywhere. If there were 
a trunk to be carried upstairs or an ox to be got out of a pit 
you'd call on Kipling if he chanced that way, and he’d give youa 
lift as a matter of course, and then go on whistling with hands in 
pockets.” But when the reader gets accustomed to eccentricities 
of this kind, and to all sorts of little moralisings, such as “The 
world is run by second-rate people; the best are speedily cruci- 
fied, or else never heard of till long after they are dead,” he finds 
that he has here the sufficiently interesting biographies of twelve 
famous women, beginning with Mrs. Browning, closing with Mrs. 
Shelley, and including, among others, Charlotte Bronté, Harriet 

Martineau, Mary Lamb, Jane Austen, Rosa Bonheur, and Eliza- 
beth Fry. Occasionally, as in the case of the Empress Josephine, 
the author takes a too high view of his heroine. But this error 
is not committed too often. 


A Russian Wild Flower. By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. (Mac- 
queen.)—Olga Obolenski, the heroine of this Russian tale, is a 
beautiful and natural character,—such a girl as one might well 
imagine growing up in one of those dreary-looking barracks that 
constitute a Russian noble’s country home. Her father is the 
typical Russian aristocrat of the dissipated, swindling sort. Her 
brother’s tutor, a Nihilist, makes love to Olga, and she is sent 
away to the capital for a change and to see society. Finally, she 
disappears with her old nurse, and tries to work out some ideas, 
which further conversations with Proudsorin have fermented in 
her brain. They are of course entirely philanthropical. All ends 
well, though poor Proudsorin, possessed of many noble traits, is 
betrayed, and commits suicide. A Russian Wild Flower is well 
written, and Mr. Hodgetts handles ail sorts and conditions of 
men with equal skill. He evidently knows Russian society well. 


The Lyrical Poems of Beaumont and Fletcher. Edited by Ernest 
Rhys. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—This is a pretty little volume, 
one of the series of “'The Lyric Poets.” The true lyrics of the 
twin dramatists do not furnish a sufficient amount even for a book 
of modest compass. Space, therefore, has to be filled with verse 
that can only be called lyrical by courtesy. Some, too, of the 
songs are of poor quality, and hardly worth the place they occupy. 
“Rafe’s Song” from The Knight of the Burning Pestle has very 
little to do with the lyre, and “Smooth was his Cheek” is 
nothing but doggerel, which may well have been “ gag” of tho 
actors who played the parts. 


Secrets of the Courts of Europe. By Allen Upward. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol.)— These ‘“Confidences of an Ambas- 
sador” are distinctly amusing. He lets us into a number of 
political secrets which the most diligent listeners to town gossip 
have never heard,—how the little King of Spain was kidnapped 
and recovered (the authorities giving out that he had the 
measles), how Prince Bismarck was overthrown, how Disraeli 
stole a march on the French in possessing himself of the Suez 
Canal shares, and so forth. We are reminded, it is true, of 
fictitious ghost-stories,—always, in our opinion, a futile form of 
literature. Still, the writer contrives to be always vraisemblable. 
Succeeding in that, he must be pronounced to have succeeded 
generally. 


Glamour. By Meta Orred. (Jchn Lane.)—Our authoress 


that she handles the family ghost with considerable effect, The 
Italian scenes, where a bygone and almost forgotten tragedy 
seems on the point of repeating itself, are written with coms 
power. On the whole, the story is a little too much overloaded 
with mystery, and the dialogues between Maurice and th, 
unknown Evil One are simply grotesque. We should recommend 
the writer to rely a little more on the humanities, and rather legs 
on the supernatural, in her future efforts. 


Two Sinners. By Lily Thicknesse. (Downey and Co.)\—Dr, 
Jadworth and Mary Power are the two sinners, we suppose, and 
very fine characters they are too. They are well drawn, ang 
Roger Jadworth’s affection for the poor girl who preserves he): 
pride and independence under such trying circumstances j, 
cleverly worked out. Jadworth is quite unnecessarily brutal, 
however, in his persistent attempts to ascertain from Mary 
Power what attractions she could see in her former lover, Ip 
this phase of his character he is certainly not a gentleman; but 
then he is only meant to be a strong man, with not overmuch 
self-restraint. The scenes in the dialogue are good, the story is 
well written, and there is not a dull page in the book. Itis 
distinctly good reading. 

The People of Clopton. By George Bartram. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—This is a story, told in a series of sketches, of country life, 
viewed, .of course, on its seamy side, and constitutes a peculiarly 
disagreeable book. It has an autobiographical form, and it 
gives us, even after a course of the new fiction, a qualm of dis. 
gust to read the things to which the author and hero own, 
That “Much that men call knavery is the Salt of Life, and that, 
after all, Woman’s Love shall endure as long as the world shal} 
stand,” is what the reader is supposed to learn from the story, 
Truth, honour, courage, chastity are to some the salt of life: 
“George Bartram” prefers knavery. “ If the light that is in you 
be darkness, how great is that darkness!” But perhaps we take 
him too seriously. He may be only le fanfaron des vices quil n'a 
pas. But why exhibit so poor a performer to the public ? 


The Captive of Pekin. By Charles Hannan. (Jarrold and Sons.) 
—Herbert Vanscombe, sitting in the balcony of a house at 
Brussels, picks up a swallow that has fluttered to his feet, and 
finds on it a written paper which he makes out to be a prayer for 
deliverance from an Englishman imprisoned in Pekin. He takes 
this to be a manifest call to action; the book tells the story of 
how he answered it. Of course, it is full of horrors, for does it not 
tell the tale of Chinese ways?—your Chinaman, when he 
knows that he is master, is as mercilessly cruel as anything that 
bears the shape of man—and it is, perhaps, a little overcrowded 
with detail. Nevertheless it is an effective story. When it gets 
fairly under way, so to speak, and the action is not interrupted 
with description or meditation, the interest becomes very strong. 


Perfection City. By Mrs. Orpen. (Hutchinson and Co.)— 
Perfection City is the story of a small co-operative community in 
Kansas. We are introduced to the settlement in the spring of its 
existence. Thestory is mainly concerned with the coming of a 
bride to the settlement, her views on the communistic theory, 
and her adventures on the prairie. Olive, the young bride, is 
one of those charming characters we cannot help loving. The 
story of her apprenticeship to prairie life and her battles against 
public cpinion is quite pathetic. Prairie life in Kansas is de- 
scribed with such fidelity that we forget its dreariness. Napoleon 
Pomey, the negro, and Olive’s pet, the puppy, are admirable side 
figures. The gradual upset of the community is related with 
considerable skill. It has been founded by a woman who is in 
love with Olive’s husband, hence the final crash when she fails to 
separate the two. Olive’s great ride to save Cotterell, and his 
trial before a Kansas jury, are powerful pieces of description. 
Madame Morozoff-Smith, wh¢ founds the settlement, is a terrible 
disappointment when she throws off the mask. But Perfection 
City is an excellent story, and really a masterly picture of prairie 
life. 


Captain Kid’s Millions. By Alan Oscar. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—The first part of the story is told by a descendant 
of the great pirate, who, holding King William ILI.’s commission 
for a private man-of-war, becomes involved in various scrapes and 
turns pirate himself. An old Spaniard who has reached a fabulous 
age, addresses the young man as if he were his old comrade, and 
makes over to him the treasure cypher. The personality of the 
great pirate in some remarkable manner seems to have been 
revived in his descendant,—at !east so the young man thinks. 
The air of adventure and a truly piratical flavour pervade the 
story, which has the tone and fascination of the seventeenth 
century. The second part of the book describes a more modern 
expedition for the purpose of finding the treasure, and is full of 
incident and distinctly exciting. ‘This is a good story with some 





is @ little too mysterious and incoherent, but it must be admitted 





really strong scenes in “+. 
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The King’s Last Vigil. By Lady Lindsay. “The Masterpiece 
Library.” (Review of Reviews Office.)\—The latest number of Mr. 
Stead’s “ Masterpiece Library ” isa selection from Lady Lindsay's 
poems. Though we cannot entirely agree with Mr. Stead’s esti- 
mate of their poetic value, we gladly admit that these poems con- 
tain much that is graceful and accomplished. The verse has 
melody, and the thought, if not specially original, is always 


sincere. 

Humours of History: Highteen Centuries of Laughter. By Arthur 
Morland. (Roxburghe Press.)—Some of the drawings in this 
little picture-book are distinctly clever and amusing, notably 
No. 60, the “ Dismissal of the Foreign Barons” by Stephen in 
1154, One old friend, the cloaked conspirator, is well to the fore 
throughout. 

His Double Self. By E. Curtis. (Jarrold and Sons.)—It is 
an extraordinary idea that Mr. Curtis would have us follow. A 
man is rescued from drowning by a stranger and finds himself 
growing into the personality of his rescuer, who is reported as 
dead. That is to say, the doctor finds himself physically unable 
to follow his profession, buys canvas and paints, and produces a 


masterpiece. In appearance he begins to resemble his rescuer | 
so closely that the betrothed cf the latter mistakes him for her 


lover. True it is thatthe poor girl is unwell,and her sight is not 
good, but this last is surely incredible. Readable as the book: is, 
the subject requires a more skilful pen than the author’s to 
engage our credulity. 

We have received the succeeding volumes of the two editions 
of the Spectator which we noticed in our issue of February 12th, 
edited respectively by G. Gregory Smith (J. M. Dent and Co.), 
and George A. Aitken (John C. Nimmo). Both seem to carry out 
the promise of the first volumes. We may note a peculiarly 
good portrait of Alexander Pope (after Hudson) in Vol. IV. of 
Mr. G. Gregory Smith’s edition. We have also to mention 
Vols. IV. and V. of J. W. Mackail’s issue of The Holy Bible (Job 
—Scng of Solomon, and Isaiah—Lamentations) (Macmillan and 
Co.); and the tenth volume of Lives of the Saints, by the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould (John C. Nimmo), this being the September volume. 
— Also Part VI. of The Bille for the Home and School, arranged 
by Ed. T. Bartlett, M.A.,and Mr. John P. Peters, Ph.D. (J. Clarke 





and Co.); and in “ The Modern Reader’s Bible,” edited by Richard | 


G. Moulton (Macmillan and Co.), St. Matthew and St. Mark, and 
the General Epistles. 

The Antiquary, Vol. XX XIII. (Eliiot Stock, 7s. 6d.), is not less 
interesting than usual. We may mention among its contents, 
“The Ramblings of an Antiquary,” with notes on Hardwick Hall, 
Mr. F. Haverfield’s “ Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain,’ “A 
Journey from London to Edinburgh in 1795,” and the “Inven- 
tory of Church Goods of St. Peter on Cornhill” (three parts). 

Many of our readers will doubtless be interested either for 
themselves or for others in the information supplied by The 
Routes and Mineral Resources of North-Western Canada, by E. 
Jerome Dyer (G. Philip and Son). With this may be men- 
tioned British Columbia for Settlers: its Mines, Trade, and Agri- 
culture, by Frances Macnab (Chapman and Hall). 





In the series of “The Olive Books”—so called, we suppose, 
from the colour of their binding—we have Guesses at Truth, selec- 
tions by P. E, Gertrude Girdlestone from the well-known work 
of the brothers Augustus and Julius Hare (Routledge and Sons), 


We gladly mention and commend to all who may be interested 
in the subjects with which the periodical deals, the third annual 
volume of Middlesex and Hertfordshire Notes and Queries (Hardy 
and Page). 

A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens : Facsimile of the Original 
Manuscript. (Cassell and Co.)—-This is not the first reproduction 
of the Christmas Carol manuscript. The novelty is in the price, 
which is now ls. It contains sixty-five large quarto pages, with 
from thirty-eight to forty lines on each, very clearly written, 
though with a considerable number of erasures. Dickens seems 
to have left but little to be corrected in proof. 

The Year-Book of Treatment for 1898 (Cassell and Co., 7s. 6d.) 
contains contributions from between twenty and thirty physicians 
and surgeons, dealing with discoveries, changes or modifications 
of practice, &c., which have been made in medicine and surgery 
idluring the past year. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the PusuisuER, 1 Welling‘on Street, Strand, W.C. 








[*,* All books reviewed have the published price attached, so 
Far as can be ascertained by us. This applies only to books issued 


above 6s. in price ] 














(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD.,| oe eay CARS 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR CARE- Colourings. 


£ s. 
FULLY CHOSEN STOCK OF 8ft.4in. by 4ft.6in.... Price 5 15 
Sft.7in. by Sft.7in.... 5 8 0 


EASTERN CARPETS, | 13 tt: 4 in: by 12 ft: 0ins: 2 17:10 

9 | 17 ft. 7 in. by 12 ft. Gin... 4 23 0 

RUGS, MATTING, &c. 23 ft. Oin. by 18 ft. Lins... 4, 43 10 
Iiustrated Carpet Catalogue post-free. 


28 ft. Oin. by 16ft.9in.... ,, 5215 
Many other Sizes and Prices in Stock. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
Gd kL & 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


When these are required the advice of avery 
skilful optician should be taker, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 


SPECTACLES mr. JoHN BROWNING, 


President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 17th 

Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpoy,W.0., 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 <uniewe £388,952,800. 


wy SCHWEITZERS 
GC@GqgeatTi @ &é 


“ The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 

















FIRST 








A pre, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 
flavoured with 


VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 


SUTTON'S GRASS SEEDS. 


FOR 


TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12s. per acre, 
PERMANENT PASTURE from lis. per acre 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK ror 1898. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
GENUINE ONLY prirect rrom SUTTON & SONS, READING. 








Terms of Subscription, 


Half. 


including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
WIGAN: ics sasecccrecaveadcxsdvasssscsntevoncaccacsenas 41S 6c OM $....« 07 i 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
CEs lia ss cass ccnngdetccusacsentéscsieesialaaviviens cis, BAD 6 iin OM Biscc O7E 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DaAMRELL 
AND UpHawm’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; TH8 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, Neu 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York. 
U.S.A.; THe Supscriprion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York. 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tur Harouip A. Witson Company. 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


cae 


Allenhorough (F. G.) (“‘Chrystabel ”’), Cameos, and other Poems (W. Reeves) 3/6 
Blackwell (G.), The Law of Meetings, Cr 8V0 .....0...e08-essseeeeeee(buUtterworth) 2/6 





Bond (R. W.), Another Sheaf, cr Svo .. (Mathews) 2/6 
Boothby (G.), The Lust of Hate, cr 8vo ............. wpsscesaneseveea (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Burgess (J. J. H.), Tang: a Shetland Story, cr 870 ..scccrcsecceoeseeees (Simpkin) 6/0 






Burgin (G. B.), The Cattle Man, cr 8V0..............000008 oo 
Burton (J, Bloundelle-), Across ‘the Salt Seas, cr 8vo .ee(Methuen) 6/0 
Byng (M.) and Another, A Popular Guide to Commercial and Domestic 











Televhony, cr 8vo weee(Whittaker) 2/6 
Carr (J. A.), The Life-Work of Edward White Benson, ‘er ‘8v0 sevseeee(Stock) 6/0 
Clark (A.), Lincoln (College Histories: Oxford), cr 8vo0............... ‘(Robinson) 5/0 
Cordeiro (F. J.), The Barometrical Determination of Heights, 12mo (Spon) 4/6 
eee op ), Bruising Peg, &e., cr 8vo........ (Downey) 3/6 

Dall (W, H.) and Others, The Yukon Territory, roy 8v0.... at 21,0 


Dictionary a Diseases, by a Member cf the London Royal College of 
‘Phy sicians, 8vo —- Pub. Co.) 3/6 








livas (K.), The Story of John Ship, cr 8vo ..... asexsiaabh aheunesereassk ~ Bon 5/0 
Es’ er (E. R.), Youth at the Prow, cr 8vo...... 3/6 
Fenn (G. M.), A Woman Worth Winning, cr 8vo ..... eceaees (Chatto & wien) 6/0 

Fisher (L.), A Twilight Teaching, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Unwin) = 






Flynn (J. 8.), Studies on the Second Advent, cr 8vo ......... (Stock) 3/6 
Fowler (J. K. ) and Another, The Digeases of the Lungs, 8vo......(Longmans) 25/0 
Gill (A. H.), A Short Handbook of Oil Analysis, cr 8vo ............(Lippincott) 6/0 











Gray (4), Magnetism and Electricity (2 vols.), Vol, L., 8V0 «.... (Macmillan) 14/0 
Hagen (M. 8.). Talks with Working Men, cr BVO veces, cebeuwasneaavescenen (Cassell) 3/6 

Harconrt (L. V. ), An Eton Bibliography, cr 8vo (S 5/0 
Hichens (R.), The Londoners, cr Svo .......... asians vsvessose seseae(Heinemann) 6/0 
Hickox (S. E.), The Way of Salvation, cr Svo.. sevee.e- (Baker) 2/6 
Holland (C.), An 4 omg Coqnette, cr 8vo ., +(Pearson) 2/6 
Hornung (E. W.), Young Blood, cr 80  ...cccscccccscessecessceeesseeee oxsnesd (Cassell) 6/0 









_ dilston (J. H.), The Attitude of the — Tiazedians towards Art, 








Si DicciuseicnssichacWiceenacansssekuvsnesesdvepcnesesusepssuakeassaowess oof Macmillan) 36 
Pi te UH. B.), The Life of Judge Jeffreys, 8v0 Bes (Heinemann) 12/6 
Jepson (E.), The Keepers of the People, cr 800 .......cssesseeceseoeeeees (Pearson) 60 
Ladd (G. T.), Outlines of Descriptive Psychology, 8vo ............(Longmans) 12.0 
Lander (H.), Lucky Bargee, cr 870...........0:ersssccseeeeenee Sie (Pearson) 3/6 
Lippincott’s Pocket Medical Dictionary, 12mo .. (Lippincott) 5/0 
Macquoid (N. S.), The Story of Lois, cr 8vo (Li 6/0 
Marsh (R.), The Datchett Diamonds, cr i 3/6 
Marshall (W.), Aarbert: a Drama, cr 8vo.. 5/0 
Mendham (E.), Humphry, cr 8v0 .............008. (Hutchinson) 6/0 


Merew ether (F. H §.), A Tour through the Famine ricts of India(‘nnes) 16/0 
Neumann (B,), Theory and Practice of Electrolytic "Methods of Analysis, 



















IUD scnceskcconevesieeenssssestibcvaben pibuhevsobansnrapisone penreounpip dovessah esse (Whittaker) 10/6 
I TD, Be EAI, OF DOD ios cnccorecnscsscne ctesonsscannictnenaceses: one see(White) 3/6 
Parker (J.), Studies in ‘Texts (6 vole.), Vol. I., cr 800 ....cecceeee (ad. Marshall) 3/6 
Paul (A.), Latter-Day Light on the Apocalypse, 8vo . ...(Simpkin) 12/0 
Pierson (C. D.), Among the Meadow People, Cr 8V0.......0..cssceserseeseeeee (Dent) 2/6 
Prescott (E. L.), Dearer than Honour: a Fool’s Tiazedy, cr 8vo — 6/0 
Prescott (EK. L.), Red-Cvat Romances, cr 8v0 ..........cecceeeeee axeuseboanes jarne) 3/6 
Procter (H. R.), Leather Industries Laboratory Book, 8vo ., ae 
Proctor (H. B.), The Mummy’s Dream, cr 8V0..,....00.cccss:eesecssereecee 
Records of the Borough of Northampton (The), 2 vole. oe 8v0 
Robertson (F, E.), An Arabic Vocabulary for Kgypt, 12mo...... 

Robinson (¥. W.), All They Went Through, cr 8Vo ... ..........008 


Rydberg (V.), Roman Legends about the Apostles Paul and Pete 
Sahn (L.), Lutes and Rifts, or 8vo ..... 
Scully (W. 0.), Between Sun and Sand, 


Sergeaut (A.), Miss Betty’s Mistake, cr 8vo .... 6/0 


Shadwell (L. J.), Lockhart’s Advance though T: (Thacker) 7/6 
Slater (J. H.), Book Plates and their Value (English & American). .(Grant) 15/0 
Smith (F. H.), Gondola Days, cr 8V0.......c0..cccssessesssevovseeses ..(Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Springtield ( yy A Galaxy Gir), and other Stories, cr 8vo ........ ...(Thacker) 6/0 
Stokes (H. P.), Corpus Christi (College Histories, Cambridge) ...(Robinson) 5/0 
Strasburger (E.) and Others, A Text-Book of Botany, 8vo.........(Macmillan) 18/0 
Symons (M.) and Another, The Story of Perugia, 12mo... +..(Dent) 3/6 






Tbomson (R.), A Dream of Paradise, cr 8v0.............06 a ne (Stock) 3/6 
Tilak (Hon. Mr. B. G.), A Full Report of the Trial of.... i 
Tyssen (A. D.), The Real Representative Law, 1897, 8vo .., 


Uhienbeck (C. C), A Manual of Sanskrit Phonetics, 8vo.. x | —_ 6/0 
Ward (R.), The English Angler in Florida, 4t0...........e.ccsssssessesereveces (Ward) 7/6 
Watson (J.), Companions of the Sorrowful Way, 12mo (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Waugh (A. > Legends of the Wheel, 16m0 o..........seeeceeceeeee ees (Arrowsmith) 2/6 
Wheeler (G. J.), The Judicial Trustees Act, 1896, 8vo........... (Butterworth) 10/0 


Wi'berforce (B.), Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey, cr 8vo (Stock) 5/0 
Wiil (J. 8.), The Law Relating to Electric Lizht.ng,10y 8vo ...(Butterworth) 15/0 
Winter (J. 8.). The Peacemakers, Cr 8VO  ........c.ceseseeeerees ..(White) 6/J 



















Scale of € ae for Adbertisements, 
OUTSIDE PaGEs, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
NOD coc vaiuscishusetinbsanierenossices £1010 0} Narrow Column ..........ccccece £310 0 
5 5 0] Half-Column . £95. 0 
212 6| Quarter-Column 017 6 
ComPaNIrcs. 
Datwide Page......:cavcicocresscisee EEG BE OG) Eueilo Page :.: scsssssccsssiecessezen £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
3road column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 





WO HEAD-MISTRESSES of GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS. 
ex-Newnham Students, Churchwomen, WISH to HEAR of a TOWN 
which NEEDS a good PRIVATE SCHOOL, with modern Cla-s-teaching. Capi- 
tation on first term’s fees given to clergy or others who would introduce pupils. 
Nucleus of at least twelve must be guaranteed.—Apply by letter, ‘‘SCHOLAs- 
TICA,” 69 Arlington Road, N.W. 


AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS.—A few BOARDERS 
TAKEN. Home and school life combined; Education on modern 
principlee. Healthy climate; lovely neighbourhood. Patrons: Bishop of 
Durbaw, Bishop of Bristol, and others. References: Mrs, Walter Ward (Miss 
Emily Lord), Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill; Miss Gladstone, Hawarden Cast!e, 
—Pros epectus « on application to Miss BURG KS. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS. — The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, a: Ww.c. 

















O INVALIDS.—A ‘LIST * MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with fnll 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘* Triform, 


an. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 
FROM DORKING To 1 REMOVED 

SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 
The house is sitnated on the southern ‘slope of the Hoz’s Back. 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas 
Eight, 80 guineas; under Eight, 60 guineas, TERM BEGAN FRID. 
January 2lst, 1898, 


» at an 
+ OVer 
Day, 





M AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 
Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifte 
acres of lard, in pine and heather district near Bagshot, Gymnasium, Riding 
Prospectus on application to Miss 8. OARR. The School is recommended bi 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. y 








LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 

PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 a year for three years 

and THREE HOUSK SCHOLARSHIPS of the Value of £20 WILL BE COM: 

PETED FOR on MAY 3rd, 4th, and 5th. Open to Boys under 15,—For par. 

ticulars as to Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions, apply to the 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


DOR HALL SCHOOL For Girtg, 
FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambri¢ge; Historical Tripos, 1st Class, Profeszors : H. G. Seeley, 
B.B.8S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A, M; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire) ; Mons, Larpent, B.-¢s-L.; Herr Loman 
L.A.M ; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and ‘grounds, Gym. 
nasium, * Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss ez 
Mistress of Girton Col. ege, and many Clergy and Medicai Men. 








HERBORNE SCHOOL, 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will bs HELD on JULY 7th, 8th, 9:h, 
oon further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
erborne. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOL ARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to — in value will be OF FHKRED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13t 
One Scholarsabip and One Exhibition will Z offered i in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

wili be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fill up not less than EIGHT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBI'IONS.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 

EXAMINATION will be HELD on APRIL 14th and 15th for FOUR 

SHXEY SOHOLARSHIPS, reducing the School fees to 25 and 3) guineas as.—For 
particulars, apply to D. E. "NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 


URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE or 
more KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £70-£20) BEGINS on MAY 31st 

at Durham and in London. school Fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. Schola:ships tenable on Classical or Modern side.—Head- 
master, Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Ch., Oxford, 


ROMS GROVE S HOOL. 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, and following 
days for THREE or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS » Varying in value 
from £50 to £20 per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 




















AT H co LuLu sB @ SE. 


SCHOLARSHIPS varying from £25 to £55 per annum OPEN to BOYS under 
16 will be OFFERED by EXAMINATION teginning JULY 5th, tenable op 
the Classical or Modern Side.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Bath College. 








4 RANCE.—Mademoiselle CHABROL, daughter of a 
University Professor, REOEIVES a limited number of GENTLEMEN'S 
DAUGHTERS for French and accomplishments. Attendance to a “ Lycée de 
jeunes filles.” University lectures. School of Art. Bracing climate. Beautifal 
situation. Highest references.—Apply, Villa Louise, Limoges, or Bedford 
College, Liverpool. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


There will be an ELECTION: , 

In DECEMBER, to TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, including Two Classical 
Scholarships of the value (upon conditions) of £80, for boys who on June Ist are 
between the ages of 12 and 14, 

For particulars apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks, 


ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location. Thorough general and practical instruction. Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS, 


N ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 
i BOURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Tnorough education; home life; individual care; entire charge taken of 
Anglo-Indian children.—Principal, ” Miss EDITH M. RUDD 


Cossnovin BAY, NORTH WALES.—TRINITY HOUSE 
SCHOOL. Preparatory for Public Schools and ‘Britannia.’ Boys 
received trom 7 tol4. Climate, home surroundings, and individual attention 
render the School specially suitable for delicate and bickward boys. NEX 
TERM, MAY 4th.—For references to parents and head-masters, &c., apply» 
Rev. J. H. ASTLEY, M.A. (Cambridge). 


\ ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 


last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an uneqvalled performance— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathemat’ cal 
Distinctions. Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from ihe School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &. Fine modern build- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium. Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee. 























London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


£9 153,; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 
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HE LEYS SCHOOL, 
T CAMBRIDGE. 

The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS will be HELD at the 

SCHOOL in APRIL. Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathematica, Science, &c. 








Particulars may be had on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 





Tt, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 







OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, Ss. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th. 


ELLINGORE HALL, NEAR LINCOLN. 


For PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS of good character two quite distinct objects 
are kept in view:—(1) A thorough Agricultural Course of Training for Land 
Agency, the Co’onies, India, or Farming at Home; (2) A distinct department for 
either backward boys or those who wish outdoor life and regalar manual work 
combined with a general education. For (1) there is a farm of over 170 acres, 
worked on modern lines, and yet so organised that boys share in and follow 
intelligently the entire working and management, and keep all accounts and 

t tic records, There is also a supplementary farm of 600 acres for 








St, Andrews, N.B. 


,ISHOP’S STORTFORD 
B NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SOE°OL, 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 

SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
‘tress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
ton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
all. -SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th, 1898, 








xu 
Bol 
sea W 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarships at Christ College; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to £75a year, ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM. inJULY. (NEXT TERM, APRIL 27th.)—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY .— 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Fourteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, APRIL 29th; two Exhibitions, each of £50 
for four yeare, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class, free ; 
Woolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health-record. Fine his- 
toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete,—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 











WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Sete of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Severai Entrance Seholarships to be Competed for 

in July. Terms, £65-55 per annum,—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
BRAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


R°aae INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
: COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and onein the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 








AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) and Madame 

DE WORMS RECEIVE a limited number of ELDEK GIRLS for Languages, 

Music, Singing, and Painting.—Miss Wills may be seen from 11 to 1, or by 
appointment, at 15 Grosvenor Orescent, Hyde Park Corner, 


“J 

extended experience, For (2) there are special masters and instructors and 
every kind of school plant, laboratories, workshops, forge, photographic studio, 
type-writer, cricket and football grounds, tennis lawns, fives courts, gymnasium, 
bathing pond, over 40 acres of grounds besides the farm-land, 2 acres of fruit 
and vegetable gardens, with 16 glass-houses, 10 poultry yards, and soon, All 
boys (whatever their future) are taught Book-keeping, Carpentry, Drawing, and 
Handicrafts. There are horses for riding and 300 acres of shooting re-erved. 
The School is a large country house 200 feet above sea level and eminently 
healthy. It has been established 11 years.—For illustrated prospectus, apply to 
FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 


UITION FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS, 








Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tu‘tion, 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) RECEIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the above at 103 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspoudence. 





Terms and prospectus on application. 


USICAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—VACANCIES for BOYS 

between 9 and 11 years (Sons of Gentlemen) inthe CATHEDRAL, CHRIST 

CHU RCH, OXFORD, will be COMPETED for on MARCH 29th.—Apply to Rev. 
J. H. SWINSTEAD, Cathedral Choir School, Oxford, 


LENALMOND.—FIVE or more ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY next, £80 to £20; one offered in first instance 

to Candidates intending to join Army Olass; another to Candidates with 
Modern Side Subjects.— For particulars apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfeld, 

late Demy Magd, Coll,, Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due 3, 

sheltered from N, and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


Endowed Pablic School. Mainly Classical. Moderate foes. Spacious modern 
School-house.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL (formerly House-Master at 
Marlborough). 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A _ LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester 
Street, Belgrave Koad, S.\W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO 
SOHOOLS. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8. 























HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For alrrRis, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonards School, St. 
Andrews. References Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H, Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





wT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, COY., Limited, 

POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 
la‘e a Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
BOARDING-HOUSE will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER (House-Mistress, Miss 
H. JEX-BLAKE).— Prospectuses and full particulars on application to Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 


ISS GILBERT, BEECHCROFT, EPSOM, 
thoroughly EDUCATES a few YOUNG LADIES, who have all the 
advantages of a refined home. Highest references, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th, 

and 9th, Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tenable for three years, for Sous of Old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships 
confined to Candidates for Army avd Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1898, 

An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the results 
of the first B.Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing 
this studies in Durham. The Examination begins June Ist. 

In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION 
of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at 
the Entrance Examination commencing OOTOBER 12th. 

Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLER. 
SHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 

re! London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H, FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
/ xon, 




















Gy tics, Drill—LENT TERM BEGAN JANUARY 20th. 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


J igccueeen 
THREE ASSISTANT-MASTERS REQUIRED, to begin work in October, in 
CAIRO SECONDARY SCHOOL under Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters 
to teach in Fnglish exclusively, one of them Drawing and the other two princi- 
pally Mathematics. Over 300 boys. English Head-Master. Teaching hoars, on 
an average, three daily (Fridays excepted). Summer vacation not less than two 
months, Salary about £295 per annum (£Eg.238), rising to about £393. Allow- 
ance for passige out to Egypt. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications and accompanied by copies 
of testimonia!s, should be sent before April 18th, 1898, to D ‘UGLAS DUNLOP, 
Ksq., Hotel Metropole, London, to whom candidates may apply (by letter only) 
for further information. 


ELLS, SOMERSET, BLUE SCHOOL.— HEAD- 
MASTER REQUIRED, to begin work in August. Graduate in Honours 

in Natural Science at Oxford or Cambridge preferred. Salary, £200 a year, 
with house, and Oapitation Fee of £la year on every Boy above sixty. Present 
number of Boys, sixty-five. New Class-room and Laboratory opened in February, 
with help from Somerset County Council, which double the school accommodation. 
—Application to be sent in with Statement of Age, Honours at School and Univer- 
sity, and of experience in teaching, to the SECRETARY to the GOVERNORS, 
— Somerset. No testimonials to be sent, but three names to be given as 

eference. 


TI\HE COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COLLEGE OFFER 

the following SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION :—In the Cambridge 
Higher Local Kxamination in June, 1898: One Scholarship of £50 a year, tevable 
for three years; T'wo Scholarships of £50 a year, tenable for two or for three 
years; also one or more of £35. In the Oambridge Senior Local Examination iu 
December, 1898 : One Scholarship of £35. These Scholarships of £35 will, ander 
certain conditions, becontinued, In a Classical Kxamination to be held at Newn- 
ham College in March, 1-99: One Scholarship of £50 a year, tenable for three 
years.—Further information about these and other Scholarships will be given 
by the PRINOIPAL, Newnham College. 














ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
POST of HEAD-MISTRESS will become VACANT at the end of the 
bummer Term by the resignation of Miss Day. Candidates are requested to 
send their APPLICATIONS before APRIL 30th to Mr. E. W. MARSHALL, 
Clerk to the Governors, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester, from whom further 
information may be obtained. The testimonials should not exceed five in 
number, and twenty-five printed copies should be forwarded, together with such 
references as the candidate may desire to offer.—Edwin W. Marshall, Clerk. 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS.—ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society NOW OPEN 
at the SOUCLETY’S GALLERY, No. 54 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 to 6, 
Admission ls, A, STEWART, Secretary. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for ee . 

weekly exchange of books at the houses at Two adel Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
por annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





ee ee A ae oe a ae 


Literary, Confidential, Legal, 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 





O LET or SELL on Favourable Terms, LARGE and 
COMMODIOUS PREMISES at DARLINGTON, Suitable for the Pur- 
oses of a Convalescent Home, a Children’s Home, or a Nurses’ Home, The 
uildings were erected in 1873 (plans and elevation of these on application), and 
are equipped on the most up-to-date sanitary lines as a Training Home for 20 
young girls, and cost £6,000. The property consists of nine bedrooms, four sit- 
ting rooms, kitchen, scullery, lanadry, &c., aud two detached cottages, contain- 
ing each a kitchen, parlour, and three bedrooms, with the usual yard space, and 
out-buildings. At present the cottages are let off separately at arent of £14 
each. The property is situated in Hlton Parade, in one of the best. suburbs 
of Darlington, within easy reach of the River Tees, and many pleasant field 
walks. The air of Darlington is mild, and the surrounding country 1s beautifully 
wooded and park-like. This affords a rare opportunity to any who may require 
such accommodation, the terms being most favourable.—For particulars and 
«wore to view the property, apply to Mr. E. W. LYALL, Land Agent, 
arlington, 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H, tHE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON, HERBERT SPENOER, Exsq., HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firrx Epirtion, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


HEISM; or, THE RELIGION OF COMMON SENSE. 

LITERATURE sent gratis and post free on application to Mrs. ROBERT 

LAING, Postal Mission, Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W. 
SERVICES at THEISTIC CHURCH on SUNDAYS at ll and 7. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 














OOKS OUT of PRINT or NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
—Please state wants. All letters answered. Zola’s “ Rome,” 33.; Zola’s 
Paris,” 1898, 3s, post-free. Black’s Atlas, 1897, 30s., cost £3 3s. Owen Jones 
“Grammar of Ornament,” new (£5 5s.), £3 3s. Catalogues post-free.—The 
HOLLAND BOOK CO., Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 





THE 
LIVERPOOL anp LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... ... .. £9,328,708. 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS —ANNUDUITIES, 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions to sum assured. 
LIFE POLICY-HOLDERS may co insure as to participate in NINE-TENTHS 
OF THE PROFITS of their class, 

EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES, 


Heap OFFricrs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 








“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” 7 F d 
—The Lancet. 00 e 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERG 





NEW NOVELS. 
A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. 


By Maup Oxenven, Author of “Interludes.” Cloth, 6s. 


THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. 


By R. W. K. Epwarps, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SIXTH EDITION. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACEs. 


By M. E. Cotreripce. Cloth, 6s. 


Spectator.— A brilliant novel.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘' A work of remarkable ability.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘ One of the most remarkable stories that we have reag 
for many a day.” . , wt . 

Saturday Peview.—“It stands prominently forward as one of ¢ 
historical novels of the year.” ho best 


WITH THE BRITISH MISSION 


TO MENELIK, 1897, By Counr GLEIcuErN, Captain Grenadier Guards In. 
telligence Officer to the Mission. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author anda Map, Demy 8vo, 16s, 


Times.—‘‘ Count Gleichen has produced a book which deserves to be read by 
every one who cares for good tales of travel, for the record of a considerable 
English achievement, and for a first-hand account of an t unknown and 
very interesting country.” 

Manchesier Guardian.—“ Full of humorous incident and picturesque 


description,” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MANY MEMORIES OF MANY 


a ig By Mrs. M. 0. Siwpson (née Nassau-Senior), 1 vol, demy 
vo, lés, 

Standard.—* Mrs, Simpson’s work should appeal with success to a wide circ'e 
of readers. It is charmingly written and pleasant to read.” 

Guardian.—“ Tiis is a delighttul book, A long suczession of familiar names 
flits across Mrs, Simpson’s pazes, and she has something interesting or amusing 
to tell us about all of them.” 

Truth.—“A perfectly delightful book of gossip about men and women of 
historical importance.” 


STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. 


By S, H. Reynoups. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
SLATIN PASHA’S GREAT WORK. 


FIRE and SWORD in the SUDAN. 


By Statin Pasua, C.B. Translated by Licut.-Col, Wincats, D.S.0, 
New and Popular Kdition, 6a 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
MATHILDE BLIND’S POEMS. 


A SELECTION FROM 


THE POEMS OF MATHILDE BLIND. 


With Portrait. Edited by ArTHUR Symons. In parchment, gilt, 7s, 6d, 
Edition de luxe, on Japan paper, bound in vellum, 10s. 6d. net. 


Times,—** Mathilde Blind was one of the three or fonr women of her genera- 
tion who possessed the divine spark of poetry. The little book before us will pre- 
serve what is best worth preserving.” 


POEMS AND SONGS. 
By W. E. BROCKBANK. 
Cloth gilt, 5s. 


“ He can be tender and pathetic. Equally does he know some- 
thing of the joy and happiness of song.””—Graphic. 


REVERIES OF A PARAGRAPHER. 
By M. W.L. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
** Distinctly good and epigramma‘tic..,.,,Afford agreeable reading.” 
—Belfast Northern Whig. 


THE VISION, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J. A.OSBORNE, With Portrait, cloth, 5s, 
** This volume of poetry is well worth reading.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


RAPARA; 
Or, The Right of the Individual in the State. 
By ARCHIBALD FORSYTH. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 
“ There is abundant food for the thought of political economists 
and all serious citizens in Mr. Archibald Forsyth’s i a 
—LMauy aut. 


rn 
AUSTRALASIAN DEMOCRACY. 

By Army Dr. R. WALKER. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“An exceedingly valuable digest of Australian affairs, social, economic, ani 
political,”’—Literature, 
“One of the most interesting and impartial accounts that have yet jbeen 
given of political movements in the new Scates of the Ar rlian contiuent. 
—Newcastle Daily Leader. 




















Catalogues and Lists post-free. 








/ 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/<-, 5/=- and 10/< tins, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 
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HODDER AND STOUHTON'S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT BURNS AND MRS. DUNLOP. 


Correspondence now Pub'ished in Full for the First Time, 
with Alucidations. By Witr1am Wattace. With Portrait 
of Mrs. Dunlop, and Facsimiles, [Now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 93. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


SOCIOLOGY. By J. H. W. Sruckensere, D.D., Member of 
the Philosophical Society of Berlin, and Author of “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Philosophy.” (In a few days. 


DR. WATSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COMPANIONS of THE SORROWFUL WAY. 


By the Rev. Joun Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). 
[Ready on Monday. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FOURTH EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
THE sermons are wise and healthy utterances, free from the pretty 
doctrinism and prerile ecelesiastici:m which are 80 fashionable in some 
quarters.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE POTTER’S WHEEL. 


“Their author’s powers of imagination, and his command of the thoughts 
that move men to tears, give these p»pers a value and an interest far above the 
‘ommon order of diseourses ..... Their spiritual iusight 1s not less remarkable 
tuan their more obvious qualities.’’—Scotsman, 


Elegantly bound in cloth, ls. 6d. 


THE UPPER ROOM. 


“The book is beautifal because of its spiritual emotion, its deep insight into 
(he hidden problems of life and destiuy, and its artless portrayal of the sweet 
reasonableness of the Master's dealings with man who differed in everything 
save in their love and loyalty to himself.”—Sypeaker. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By 


KvLen THORNEYcROFT ow er, Author of “Cupid's Garden,” 
&e. [Nearly ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRIGHTER YEARS: the Second Volume 
of the Autobiography of Sydney Watson. [Nearly ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS, 
Commonly called the Minor. 
With Historical and Critical Introductions. By Gzrorer Apam 
Surrnu, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Completing “The Expositor’s Bible” 
in 49 Volumes. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


A Complete List of the Volumes in the Expositor’s Bible will 
be forwarded post-free on application. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


THE BOOK 'OF ISAIAH. 


Vol. I., Chaps. 1 to 39; Vol. II., Chaps. 40 to 46. 
“4 work of no ordiaary merit; indeed, it is but rare that sach exegetical 
power «nd mature scholarship are united with an ease of style and a fertility of 
modern illustration that leave but little to desire.’"—Speaker. 


8vo, cloth, 15s. 


HOLY LAND. With 6 specially-prepared Maps. Fifth 
Edition. Eighth Thousand. With Additions, Corrections, 
and New Index of Scripture References. 

“A very noteworthy contribution to the study of sacred history, based upon 
the three indispensable oonditions of personal acquaintinca with the land, a 
study of the explorations, discoveries, and decipherments...,..and the employ- 
ment of the results of Biblical criticism.” —Times, 


8vo, cloth, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE 

ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., 

Professor in Aberdeen University. Third Edition, with New 
Preface. 

“Professor Ramsay brings not only his own great experience as a traveller 
and archeologist, but the resources of an ingenious mind and a lively style. The 
book is, like everything Professor Ramsay does, extraordinarily alive. It shows 
everywhere personai learning, personal impression; it has the sharp touch of 
the traveller and the eye-witness.” —Times, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE CHURCH OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Fifth Edition, with Maps and Illustrations. 

.“‘ This volume is the most important contribution to the study of early Church 
history which has been published in this country since the great work of Bishop 
Lightfoot on the Apostolis Fathers. It is, too, unless our memory fails us, with- 
out a rival in any foreign country.”—Guardian, 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


BLISS, SANDS AND Co. 


A Book of Special Interest to Anglo-Australians. 


SPORTING REMINISCENCES. 
By THOMAS HAYDON. 

Dedicated, by permission, tothe Right Honourable the Eart or Hopetoun, 
P.C., G.O.M.G. Containing Chapters on Fiemington, Randwick, the Melbourne 
Cup, Australian Horses, Theatrical Memoirs, Tasmania, &c, 

Large crown Svo, 6s. 
_“Mr. Haydon’s book is an interesting addition to reminiscent sporting 
literature ’—Stayr. 

** For English sport-lovers this volume will have strong attraction.”—Globe, 

**Ts full of good sporting stories,”"—Man of the World. [Yorkshire Daily Post, 

The lover of sport ought not to find a dull chapter in the book.”— 

“This book, brimfual as it is with cleverly told anecdotes, will interest many 
readers on both sides of the Equatcr.”— Field. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


ENTITLED 


A SOUL ON FIRE. 


Large crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A NOTABLE NOVEL. 


IN YEARS OF TRANSITION. 
By SAMUEL GORDON, 
Author of **A Handful of Exotics.” 
Large crown 8vo, 6s, 
*Strong—excellent—no easy rheioric and no gaudy colouring. 
“ Not a superfluous Jine—it is a book to read and think over.” 
© The work of a true artist.”— Weekly Sun, —St. James's Budget. 
“Mr. Gordon’s story is distinctly clever and original.”—Dai'y Clo onicle, 
“ Very powerful and we!l-written story. One of the most striking novels that 
we have seen of !ate.”"—Litsrature. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT CELIA. 


By L. C. DAVIDSON, 


Fully Ti’ustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HIS FORTUNATE GRACE. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of ‘ Patience Sparhawk,” &o, 
Crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. 

“Of little novels we have come across, none are more bright and delightfully 
amusing than Mrs, Atherton’s ‘His Fortunate Grace,’ a work which has just 
appeared : oue which threatens to be most successful. It is charmingly written, 
in a style so fresh and buoyant as to grapple with one’s attention at once.” 

—Vanity Fair. 


ONE CROWDED HOUR. 


By A. BERESFORD RYLEY. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The story is never wearisome. There are clever, if somewhat lurid pictures 
of certain phases of Parisian life, innumerable French quotations which have the 
rare advantage of being correct, and the dialogue is exceptionally neat.” 

— Morning Post. 


THE SPIRIT IS WILLING. 


By PERCIVAL PICKERING, Author of “A Life Awry.” 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The history is not new in itself; but there is something fresh and sym- 
pathetic in his manner of telling it. His style is simple and unaffected.”—Worli. 

“Ts a very entrancing book.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“This book may be distinctly classified amongst those which have achieved 
success.”— Western Morning News. 

“The story of the hopeless wrecking of a man’s life by misplaced lova hes 
rarely been told with more skill and pathos than it is in Percival Pickering s 
strong, capable novel.”—Court Journal, 


A DEPARTURE FROM TRADITION, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By ROSALINE MASSON. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
** The stories are well conceived and brightly written. They are all interesting 
and perfectly wholesome...... They run smoothly, and the volume is cone whica 
may be safely ordered from the library.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph, 


A BRANCH OF LAUREL. 


By A. B. LOUIS, Author of “ Mallerton.” 
Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Ts a deeply interesting story, vigorously written.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
** Full of cleverness and knowledge.””—British Weekly. 
*« The story is exceedingly well told, some of the descriptions being remarkably 
vivid and impressive.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“This is a powerful and well-written book.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


LETTERS ON APPLIED TACTICS. 


By Major GRIEPENKERL. 
Translated by a Retired Officer, 
With 4 Coloured Maps in Text and 5 Large Maps in pocket at end, 
square demy 8vo, 8s. net. (Ready. 

NOTE.—The above work has already reached a Fourth Edition in German; if 
has been translated recently into French, Roumanian, as also Japanese, by order of 
the Japanese War Office. 

Lieut.-Col. HENDERSON, Professor of Military History, Staff College, Camber- 
ley, writes :— It is undoubtedly the most useful and practical book on tactics in 
any language, and the translation into English is admirabie. I shall certainly 
recommend all officers with whom I have anything to do to get a copy and study 
it closely.” 


—Academy. 


Messrs. BLISS, SANDS and CO. beg to announce that they have 
ready for immediate publication a work by VICTOR HUGO, entitled 
THE ALPS AND PYRENEES, Translated into English 
by JOHN MANSON. Crown Svo, luxuriously bound, 7s. 6d. 














London: BLISS, SANDS & CO.,12 Burleigh St., Strand, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. GREGORY’S LETTER-BOX, 
1813-30. 


Edited by LADY GREGORY. 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

From the Athenzeum :—‘ This is a delightful book, which places the reader 
on terms of respectful intimacy with great personages, and instructs him in 
the easiest manner concaivable about momentous events.” 

From the World :—‘ Lady Gregory’s pages bristle with good stories. Indeed, 
the great difficulty of a reviewer in dealing with this fascinating book is the 
plethora of good things that clamour for quotation.” 


EGYPT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY ; 


Or, Mehemet Ali & his Successors until the British Occupation in 1882. 


By DONALD A. CAMERON, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Port Said. With a Map, post 8vo, 63. 
From the Saturday Review :—“ This is a book which was distinctly wanted. As 
a book of reference it should prove invaluable to journalists, and as a lucid 
account of how Egypt became what she was when England took ber in hand, 
it will be instructive to every intelligent reader.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION of GARDNER’S “ HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE.” 


Now ready.—THIRTEENTHA EDITION, with numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 83. 6d. 


GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDI- 


CINE AND SICK-ROOM GUIDE: a Description of the Means of Preserving 
Mealth, and the Treatment of Diseases, Injuries, and Emergencies. Re- 
vised and expressly Adapted for the Use of Families, Missionaries, and 
Colonists. By W. H. 0. Srave.ey, F.R.C.S. England. 
From Lloyd’s Weekly :—‘‘ Much enlarged and improved......The volume 
is in everv way asmirable.” 
From the Weekly Dispatch :—‘‘ Nothing better of the kind has ever been 
ee and it is one of the books which should find a place in every 
household,” 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN, 


AND HIS ADVENTURES AT TICONDEROGA AND QUEBEC, By J.A. 
ALTSHELER, Author of “The Sun of Saratoga.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
From the Academy :—“ A dashing tale of war, love, and adventure.” 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. Price ONE SHILLING. 
ConTENTS, 
FiautTs FOR THE Frac.—IV. Rodney ; AT Futuna Recruiting. By Frank T, 
and De Grasse at the Battle of the| Bullen. 
Saints. By the Rev. W. H. Fitchett. Concerning CORRESPONDENCE. By E, 
An Unconscious Revoturion. By | , V- Lucis. 
Alfred Hopkinson, Q.C, AGreEaT GoLp Roppery. By Bennet 


, Copplestune. 
Tae Groom’s Story. By A, Conan Poe TRAINING OF Housewives, By 





yle. : | Mrs, St. Loe Strachey. 
HENRY GRATTAN, PATRIOT AND Im- | Qamiia O'Gorman, By F, A, Kirk- 
PERIALIST. By Lord Castletown. | patrick, 


Tue ROMANCE OF A GLOVE. PaGes FROM A Private Diary. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE Karu oF! Tue Castie Inv. Chaps, 14-17, By 
SourHampron. By Sidney Lee. Stanley Weyman. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Code: UNIcopE 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











| ince ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ... oe oo oe — £30,000,000 


£10 10s, ROME TOURS, 


Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne, 
Extensions, Naples, Florence, Venice, Riviera 
Lectures by Dean Farrar. Dover-Calais Route. 








SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 32 Piccadilly Circus, W. ; 
47 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross, W. 


£18 18s, CRUISE. 


Naples, Palermo, Algiers, Gibraltar, Lisbon, 
starting from Marseilles, accompanied by Mr, 
Perowne, on the S.S. ‘Midnight Sun,’ 3,188 
tons, electric iight, excellent cuisine, 











SECRETARY, 


eneanateiaet 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S List. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S REMINISCENCEs 
SECOND EDITION. ‘ 


AULD LANG SYNE. 


By the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


CONTENTS :—MosicaL RECOLLECTIONS — LITERARY RECOLLEcTioys 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ROYALTIES—B&GGARS. 





“The Recollections of Royalties are of potentates both home and foreign 
and give a very pleasing impression of the carriage and character both of the 
Royalties themselves and of their friend the Professor.”—Scotsman, , 


“*One of the most delightful and fascinating volumes of personal Teminiscences 
that it has been our good fortune to enjoy.””—St. James’s Gazette, 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. With 


a History of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power. By Juumy g 
Corsert. With Portrait, 24 Plates (8 Charts), and 14 Illustrations in th, 
Text (6 Charts), 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 
“Mr. Julian Oorbett has stepped at once into the front rank of writers op 
naval history. His work belongs to the same order of naval li:erature as ths 
classical volumes of Capt. Mahan.’”—Times. , 


THE STORY OF THE MALAKAND FIELD 


FORCE: an Episode of Frontier War. By Winston L. Spencer Cuvrcuiy 
Lieutenant, the 4th Queen’s Own Hussars, With Maps and Plans, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Tn all the literature of war we know no book by so young an author which 
makes the home reader see just what takes place in frontier fighting. But this 
is not its sole or even, perhaps, its chief merit. In its maps and p'ans, not less 
than in its tactical perception, it is a handbook of value for soldiers,” 

—Daily Chronicle, 





WITH PREFACE BY LORD ROBERTS. 


A MEMOIR OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 


HENRY C. RAWLINSON, Bart, K.C.B, F.R.S, D.C.L., F.R.G.S, &. By 
Grorce Raw inson, M.A,, F.R.G.S., Canon of Canterbury. With Portraits 
and a Map, 8vo, lés. 

“Sir Henry Rawlinson presented that rare combination of the man of action 
with the man of learning which Englishmen like...... Canon Rawlinson is to be 
congratulated on his successful treatment of his subjects. He has produced a 
clear and, on the whole, an interesting narrative of a busy, energetic, laborious 
life, empbasising its real greatness without flattery, and bringing out its salient 
features without the common biographical varnish,”—Atheneum, 


OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSYCHO- 


LOGY: a Text-Book of Mental Science for Colleges and Normal Schools. 
By GreorGe TruMBULL Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University, 
8vo, les. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY CANON LIDDON, 


SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. By Heym 


Parry Lippon, D.D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, Crown 8y0, &. 





THE LAST ROMANCE OF THE LATE WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD: a Romance. By 


WittiamM Morris, Author of “Tne Earthly Paradise,” & Crown 8y0, 
7e. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. have in preparation a COLLECTED EDITION 
of the Works of the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER. The 
Volumes will be issued Monthly from March, 1898, at a uniform price of 
5s. each, in crown 8vo. 


NATURAL RELIGION: the Gifford Lectures, 


delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1888, [ Ready. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION: the Gifford Lec- 


tures, delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1890. [ April, 1898. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: the Gif- 


ford Lectures, delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1891. 
[May, 1898. 


THEOSOPHY ; or, Psychological Religion: the 


Gifford Lectures, delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1892. 
[June, 1898, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1898, Price Sixpence. 

Tue Durenna oF A Genius. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 
Author of ‘In a North Country Village,” “A Daughter of the Soil,” 
&c. Chaps. 10-12. 

ANGELO’s ‘‘ REMINISCENCES.” By Austin Dobson, 

Tue ANGLER’S Birps. By George A. B. Dewar, 

A Pair or Lynxes. By Fred Wishaw. 

A GENTLE ART OF GEORGIAN ENGLAND. By Mrs. Clement Parsons. 

THE Port Birp. By Mrs. Hubbard, 

UntTroppEen Ways. By H. C. Trollope. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHip. By Andrew Lang. 





5 Ends'eigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : 


A Critical Study. By GEORGE BRANDES. 
2 vols., Roxburgh gilt top or buckram uncat, demy 8vo, 24s. net. ; 
Tux OvrLooK.—* Dr. Brandes's work exceeds the promise of its 
title, for he offers us much more than a critical study of his subject. 
His volumes are a perfect armoury of fact, suggestion, and criti- 


THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. By 


H. B. Invine. With 3 Portraits anda facsimile, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Tue Day TELecRAPH.— The style is lively, the descriptive 
ower considerable. Mr. Irving knows how to give dramatic force 
and point to J effreys’ career. From the first page to the last, the 
book is undeniably interesting, and in parts absorbing.” 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. Being an 


Account of the Mohmund and Tirab Expeditions, 1897. By Lionget James. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, and Photographs and 
Mapa end Plans, 1 vol. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Tue DaiLy TELEGRAPH.—“In the work before us Mr. James 


adds to his laurels by contributing to history a very important 
chronicle, indispensable to those who would study and under- 
stand the terrible but splendid story of last year.” 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.—Vol. IV. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


By RIcHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Printed Books in the British 


Museum. ; . : 
Tus Trmes.— This volume is one that could have been written 


by no one except a man familiar with all the great Italian 
authors, with the chief histories ef the subject, and with a 
multitude of special books.” 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality. 
By WattER A. Wycxorr. With Illustrations, 1 vol, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 

Mr. W. E. Henutry in Tne Ovritoox.— A brave, eloquent, 
absorbing, and, on the whole, persuasive book. Here, I take it, 
isthat rarest of rare things,a BOOK. AsI have said, I do not 
wholly believe init. But it is a book; it goes far to explain the 
Jew. And I feel that the reading of it has widened my horizon, 
and given me much to perpend.” 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Time Machine.” 
Tue Specrator.—“As a writer of scientific romance, Mr. Wells 
has never been surpassed. Even when he is most awful there is 
always something human about his characters. Both Poe and 
Mr. Wells are followers of Swift, but Mr. Wells keeps nearest to 
the human side of the author of ‘ Gulliver.’ ” 


KING CIRCUMSTANCE. By Epwin Pucs, 


Author of “ A Man of Straw.” [Tuesday. 


Al 
THE MINISTER OF STATE. ByJ.A.Srevarr, 
Author of ** In the Day of Battle.” 
Tur Woritp.—“ Its qualities place it far above the novels we 
are accustomed to, even of the higher class. It is dramatic, 
romantic, and realistic.” 


THE BETH BOOK. By Saray Granp, Author 


of “The Heavenly Twins.” 
Puncu.—* The heroine is one of Sarah Grand’s most fascinating 
creations. The story is absorbing; the truth to nature in the 
characters every reader will recognise.” 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By Cuaz.es 


BenuAM. 

Tue Sarurpay Review.—‘‘A very good novel indeed. The 
book is worked out thoroughly; the people in it are alive,— 
they are interesting.” 


THE SCOURGE-STICK. By Mrs. Capper. 
PRAED. 

: Tue Dany TrLEGRAPH.—“ Undeniably powerful and interest- 

ing.” 


THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD. By 
H. N. Brattsrorp. 
THE Worip.—“ Quite the most vivid and most realistic picture 
of the lamentable campaign that we have yet met with. We 
follow the fortunes of the Foreign Legion with absorbed interest.” 


CLEO THE MAGNIFICENT. By Z. Z., 


Author of “A Drama in Dutch.” 
Tue Dairy Mart.—* A strong piece of work; more than com- 
monly clever, conscientious, and sound.” 


’ 
GOD’S FOUNDLING. By A. J. Davwsoy, 
Author of “ In the Bight of Benin.” 
Tue Dairy TreLegrapH.— ‘The dénouement of this brilliant 
= erful romance is every whit as satisfactory as its literary 
quality.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 





1898 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR- BOOK. A 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
Year 1898. Edited by J. Scorr Kextiz, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Thirty-fifth annual publication, Revised after 
official returns. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FRAZER’S PAUSANIAS. Description of 


Greece. Translated, with Commentary, by J. G. Frazer, M.A., LL.D. Ilus- 
trated, 6 vols. 8ro, Six Guineas net. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“‘ It is practically an encyclopaedia of all that has 
been done by the pen, the pickaxe, and the spade to illuminate the religion, the 
topography, and the history of Greece. To every classical library it is simply 
indispensable,” 








Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE GREEK TRAGE.- 


DIANS TOWARD ART. By Joun H. Hupprirstoy, B.A. (Harv.), Ph.D. 
(Munich), formerly Instructor in Greek in the Norch-Westeru University. 











Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS BUCOLICA ET 


GEORGICA. With Introduction and Notes by T, E. Pace, M.A, Assistant- 
Master at Oharterhouse. {Classical Series. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Volume. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR BURY. 


MIRABEAU. By P. F. Wittenrt, M.A., Fellow 


and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2¢. 6d. 
SCOTSMAN.—“‘ He pictures Mirabean as he really appeared to his contem- 
poraries...... An admirab’e monograph of Mirabeau and of the troubled period of 
French history with which his name is inseparably associated.” 











Demy &vo, 14s, net. 


A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM AND 


ELECTRIOITY. By Anprew Gray, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics in. 
the University College of Noith Wales. In2 vols. Vol I. 








APRIL NUMBER READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


APRIL, 1899. Price ls, 
ConTENTS. 

A Puitosorpwer’s Romance. By John Barwick. Chaps. 14-15.—Tar OLpEST 
Guripg-Booxk IN THE WoRLD. By VUharles Whibley.—On CrrcurtT aT THE Cape 
—A Spaniso Buut-Fient in France. By H. A. Kennedy.—How TrapEek 
Jevons was SaveEp (A Srory OF THE Niger Deuta). By Harold Bindlo-s.— 
Country Notes. By S. G. Tallentyre. I!, The Shop.—RFCOLLECTIONS OF A 
BLacK BRUNSWICKER.—MIRABEAU IN LONDON. By W. B. Dutlield.—A Commun. 
cIAL Epucation. By Robert L. Leighton. 





APRIL NUMBER READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 1s. 4p. 


The following are the leading Features of the April No.: 
OVER THE ALPS ON A BICYCLE. 
By ELIZABETH R. PENNELL. 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL, 


HER LAST LETTER. 


By BRET HARTE, 


COAL IS KING. 

I.—The Advantage of England and the United States in 
the World’s Commerce. By E. ATKINson, 
IIl.—The Supply of Anthracite Coal in Pennsylvania. 

By E. H. PARKER. 





And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


APRIL NUMBER READY ON TUESDAY. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 
AN EASTER SNOW-STORM. 
By P,. K. KOUDACHEFF, 
THE LITTLE JAPANESE AT HOME. 
By I. T. HODNETT. 
And numerous other Stories. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE POTENTATE. 


A Romance by FRANCES-FORBES ROBERTSON. 


__ THE POTENTATE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PREMA-SAGARA; or, THE OCEAN OF LOVE 


Translated from the Hindi by F, Prxcott. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


CONSTABLE’S SERIES OF 
HISTORICAL NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


EDITED BY LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A4. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. per vol. 
With Illustrations from Oontemporary Tapestries, Prints, &c. 


HAROLD. Lorp Lytton. 

CAMP OF REFUGE, C. MaAcrartane. 
WESTWARD HO! C. Kinestey. 
READING ABBEY. C. Macrartane. 


WESTMINSTER. [Shortly. 


— —s = = 


Robert Hichens’s New Novel. 

















Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will publish 


MR. ROBERT HICHENS’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE LONDONERS: An Absurdity, 


on Tuesday, March 29th, in one volume, price 6s. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


—$—____ 
Price 6s. 


With an Introduction by C. KEGAN PAUL, 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


By J. K. HUYSMANS. 
Translated by CLARA BELL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**We know that the finest imaginative work can be built only of the 
emotions. Here, then, is a novelist who has obtained complete mast 
one of the primary emotions, prec'sely because it has obtained complete 
over his own soul—the emotion of faith.” 

—Mr. ArtHUR Symons, in the Saturday Review, 


Primary 
eTY Over 
Mastery 


“This long-expected book is out at last, and bids fair to attract ag much 
attention as its predecessors. It would be idle to deny that Mr. Huysmans pre. 
sents some of the characteristics of a great artist. His picture of the cathedral 
stands out with the force and delicacy of a nocturne of Mr. Whistler.”—Academy 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO, Lt 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.c, 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and Boor. 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse in Londo 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 
CATALOGUES sent on application. ‘ 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIEp, 


The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Scienca 
First: Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, Pleasa 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’s GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 


or Exchanged, 





The SECOND EDITION of THE %TWO/SHADOWS and FIREFLIES, 


DUCHESSES, Edited by VERE FOSTER, 


By LOUIS BARSAC. 
Second Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
New Age.— One of the most promising efforts of 


with 17 Photogravure Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, | tr younger muse since the early volumes of Mr. 


prue 16s, 727s NOW READY. 


William Watson and Mr. John Davidson,” 
London: 


The UNICORN PRESS, 7 Cecil Court, W.C, 





“ Wecannot but be grateful to Mr. Vere Foster for the treat he has given us.”—Times. Mv E D Oo Cc 


“This is by far the most interesting collection of letters which 
for at least a couple of years.”—Academy. 


“The world owes Mr. Vere Foster no common gratitude.... 


collection of letters has appeared for years.”—G@uardian. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 


has been published iin 
VIN ORDINATRE. 0.25", 

Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s, 

wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


..No such valuable 








Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, | _ bevtlc. On comparison it will bo 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
antrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 


found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 9s, 6d, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 


received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, wine. 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866:—*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post, 


Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in OOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, a 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A COLICS, &e. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ** Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Soe Manuractvurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 14d , 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Accident Assurance. 
Accident and Disease Assurance. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance, 
Kidelity Guarantee. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


IRK BECO 


bel £100. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. needs 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


lars, post-free. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


y ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayabie on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £3,850,000, | On the minimum monthly baiances, when not drawn 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particue | Colonies, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


! tigi UNION BANK of 
i AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorpurated 1880. 


K BANK: 





Paid-up Capital .......cscsssssescessee £1,090, 000 
Reserve Fund ab eae eu 750,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,060 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 





EP Pr S8’*Ss 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
LowsstT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lightitig Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


which may be ascertained on application. 
. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Grorce Wrxpnam, 
P 


.P. Demy 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. . 

This Edition contains the ‘ Venus,’ ‘ Lucrece,’ and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an elaborate Introduction of over 140 pp. The Text is founded on the First 
Quartos with an endeavour to retain the original reading. A set of Notes deals with the problems of Date, the Rival Poets, Typography, and Punctuation ; and 
the Editor has commented on obscure passages in the light of contemporary works, The Publishers believe that no such Complete Edition has ever been published. 

“A FINE FULL BOOK,” “‘AS INTERESTING AS A NOVEL.” 


THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionez Dectz. With an Introduction by H. M. Sranzey, M.P. 


With 100 Ulastrations and 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 21s, 








«One of the brightest books of travel we have ever read.’’—Mr. STANLEY. ; * Absorbingly interesting.”—Daily Mail, 
«Jt will take a permanent place among the very best books of travel. It combines solidity and liveliness, and carries the reader gaily through. A fine full book.” 
« Abounding in thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes.”—Daily Telegraph. —Pall Mall Gazette, 


“ One of the most important additions to the literature of the Dark Continent. As a work of adventure it is worthy of the highest praise.""—Qutlook. 
“Jn happy audacity of expression and sustained interest it does not fall far short of Miss Mary Kingsley’s volume.”—St. James's Gazette. 

« A highly readable record.”—Glasgow Herald. “‘ The honest impressions of a keen-eyed and intrepid traveller.”—Scotsman. 

«4 pook appealing powerfully to the popular imagination. Wonderfully simple and vivid, giving the impression of absolute veracity.”—Globe, 


A FRONTIER CAMPAIGN, By Viscount Fincasrtz, V.C., and Lieutenant P. C. Entort-Locknart. With a Map 


and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A narrative of the recent operations of the Field Forces on the North-West Frontier. 


«A vigorous and intimately personal narrative.”—Daily Mail. “A narrative that depicts the author as modest as he is brave,”—Daily News, 
«Jt shows on every page the heroism of our troops and their officers, We can heartily commend this volume.” —St. James's Gazette, 
« An interesting, even exciting story.”"—Munchester Guardian, “ A stirring tale of gallantry.””"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“An admirable book: pleasant reading for the general reader and a really valuable treatise on frontier war,’”’—Atheneum, 


THE WEST AFRICAN CRISIS. 
CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER NILE AND NIGER. By Lieutenant Seymour VanpeLeur. With an In- 


troduction by Sir G. GOLDIE, K.C.M.G. With 4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A Narrative of Service (1) on the Upper Nile in 1895 and 1896; and (2) under Sir George Goldie in the Niger Campaign of January, 1897, describing the Capture 
of Bida and Ilorin, and the French Occupation of Boussa. The Bookthus deals with the Two Districts of Africa where now the French aud English stand face to face. 

“ 0 good that it would have been welcome at any time. Upon the African question there is no book procurable which contains so much of value as this, Sir 
George Goldie’s introduction is a remarkable paper: the utterance of a clear and statesmanlike intelligence, marked by the fullest knowledge and by that. 
imaginative insight which belongs to a born ruler of men."— Guardian, ** Deserves to be read by every one.” —Standard, 

“Sir George Goldie’s introduction will be eagerly read.” —St. James's Gazette. “It cannot fail to be read with the deepest interest.”— Graphic, 

“ Deserves & place on one’s shelves with Slatin’s book.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“4 most opportune production, which no studentjof African history can afford to miss.”—Morning Post. 


THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trorrer, R.A. With a Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
**Replete with valuable information. The map is really excellent.””—Atheneum. “* A very valuable narrative.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 
“The subject matter is so topical at present, and the range of new ground covered is so considerable, that the pages could not be dall.”"—Duily Telegraph, 
“A very interesting account.”—Standard, 


EXPLORATION AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL AFRICA. By Major A. Sr. H. Griszons, F.R.G.S. With 


8 Full-page Illustrations by C. Whymper, 25 Photographs, and a Map, demy 8vo, 15s. ; “A manly narrative.”—Leeds Mercury. 
“A grand record. His adventures were as various as his sporting exploits are exciting.” Times. “* Of great and varied interest.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E. Hentey. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


“‘ Mr, Henley has exercised his individual taste and judgment, which have here served him and his readers to admiration.” —Scotsman, 








“ A body of choice and lovely poetry.”"—Birmingham Gazette. **On almost every page of this volume there are lines of beauty.”—Academy. 
“‘Mr, Henley’s notes, in their brevity and their fulness, their information and their suggestiveness, seem to us a model of what notes should be.” 
“Mr. Henley’s ‘ finds’ are many and notable, real acquisitions to the treasury.””—Literature. —Manchester Guardian, 
“A collection which every person of taste must acquire.’’—Globe, “A real treasure.”—Vanity Fair. 
A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 1845-95. By Cuarzes H. Grintive. With Maps 
and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 64. “ The only adequate history of a great English railway that has as yet appeared.” —Times. 
“An excellent history, full of valuable information,”—Glasgow Herald. ‘«€ Admirably written and crammed with interesting facts,”"—Duily Mail. 
“ An extremely brilliant histery.”—Leeds Mercury. **Told with extraordinary skill and charm,”—Yorkshire Post. 


ANARCHISM. By E. V. Zenxer. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A critical study and history, as well as a trenchant criticism of the Anarchist movement in Europe. 


“A most important contribution to the subject."—Scotsman, “* An excellent and impartial work.”—Glasgow Herald. 
THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. Translated by A. D. Goptry, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s, [Classical Translations. 


DISCIPLINE AND LAW: Some Lenten Addresses. By H. H. Henson, B.D., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Feap. 


8vo, 28. 6d. 
_— The Churehman’s Library. 
SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By Arruvr Weraur, Fellow and Tutor of Queens’ College, Cambridge 


Crown 8vo, 63, a 
This book deals with a number of important problems from the standpoint of the “ Higher Criticism.” 


Leaders of Religion. : 
THOMAS CRANMER, By A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of Canterbury. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Library of Devotion. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bicc 


D.D., late Student of Christ Church, Pott 8vo, 2s.; leather, 3s, 


FICTION. 
BIJLI THE DANCER. By James Buytux Parton. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 68. A Romance of India. 


ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. Buounpe.ie-Burron. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By W.C. Scutty, Author of “ The White Hecatomb.” Crown 8vo, 63, 


SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cops Cornrorp, Author of “Captain Jacobus.” Crown 8vo, 6s, [April 2th. 
Third Edition in the Press. 
SIMON DALE. By Anruony Hors. JIlustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A brilliant novel. The hero is a perfect hero of romance.”—Athenzum, ; 

“The style is virile and distinguished, and the whole tale most entertaining readiag.”—St. James’s Gazette, 

‘The dialogne is so alert, the spirit of the actors so indomitable, and all so charmingly told ”—Werld, 

‘The dialogue is witty and brilliant. The picture of Nell Gwynne is full of life acd colour.”—Westminster Gazette, 

“* Rverybody will ri it, and it is certain that everybody will enjoy it.”—Speaker, — , 

‘* A narrative of unflagging interest, with a spirit, vivacity, and naturalness that fairly carry away the/reader.”’— Globe. 
‘A bright and gallant story.”—Graphic. 


A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. By Sara Jeanerre Duncan, Author of “An American Girl in London.” Illus 


trated, crewn 8yo, 6s. F ; {Second Edition. 
‘* Humour, pure and spontaneous and irresistible, brizhtens every page of this exhilarating story.”—Datly Mail. 
“A most delightfully bright and refreshing book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson, Author of “Dodo.” Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Romance of the Greek War of Independence. ; [Third Edition in the press. 
“The leading eharacters stand ont and the love story is told with charm and delicacy.” —Westminster Gazette. ’ , 
“‘An excellent piece of romantic literature; a very graceful and moving story.”—Suturday Review, **The book is full of vivid detail.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
“A notable achievement.”—Standard. «* Mr, Benson is to b heartily congratulated.” — Glasgow Herald, 


THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Esnust Guanviste, Author of “The Fossicker.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Story of South African Adventure. ; ; [Second Edition in the Press. 
“ Scene after scene of stirring interest follow each other in almost bewildering rapidity. Without doubt Mr. Glanville can write a tale of adventure,” 


‘The story grows more exciting as it proceeds, and hair-breadth escape is the greater part of the order of the narrative.”—South Africa. — Scotsman, 


JOSIAH'’S WIFE. By Norma Lorimer. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition now ready. 


* A witty and interesting book. Josiah is a noble character and Camela is bewitching.” — Queen. _ “A well told story.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“ Written in a bright and witty style.””—Pall Mall Gazette, “It has literary finish and deep feeling.”—Daily Mail, 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and NEW BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs 


THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA TO BERING STRAITS. By Harry p, 


WINDT. With a Map and 33 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 163. 

‘The story of his rescue at half-past the eleventh hour by a belated whaler is one of the most dramatic and thrilling bits of romance i i 
cumin hh Gan m real lite I have reag 

“Mr, De Windt’s book gives, for the first time, a connected and graphic account of a country to which attention must of necessity be more and more di 
Pe It is pleasantly written, and fully illustrated by reproductions of photographs taken on the spot......It can hardly fail to be welcome to all who love ee 
of adventurous travel.”—Times. 4 Voluug 

“Our extracts give but a slight idea of the wonderfully fresh and vivid character of as interesting a book of travels as has been written these 
years, It is done in a manly, unaffected style, and the illustrations are of the greatest interest.”"--Academy. Many 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. By Arcursatp Forbes. With 37 Illustrations.  Sxooyp 


EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
** It would be poor and insufficient praise to say that the book is more interesting than any romance......Mr. Forbes is a master of dramatic effect ang f 
flowing style: in addition, he saw with his own eyes many of the gre.test scenes in the career of his subject; and his book is, accordingly, full of br Ny 
less interest from its first page to its last.”—Graphic. eath. 


RECORDS OF OLD TIMES: Historical, Social, Political, Sporting, and Agricultural, B 
J. K, FOWLER (“ Rusticus”), Demy 8vo, cloth, with 9 Illustrations, 10s, 6d, y 
**The book is racy of the soil, and its comments on men and manners are often diverting.” —Leeds Mercury. 
“The records of a man who has evidently taken a keen and unflagging interest in life as he has known it, and such men are always worth listening to wh 
they fall to talking, especially when their memories travel so far back as Mr. Fowler’s.’’—Daily Chronicle. en 


STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND: including the 


Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Kaited by WILLIAM HONE, With 
140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


PARIS. By E. Zora. Translated by E. A. Vizeretty. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“‘The book is strong in conception, and strong in execution. It is informed with an immense pity for the woes of humanity, with a virile sincerity and g 
rugged and appealing eloquence.”—Daily News. ; 
“** Paris’ will bring M. Zola new admirers and new friends, for it shows him to be not onlya great writer, but a man of noble aspirations and splendid courage,” 























Also by E. ZOLA.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. —Pail Malt Gazette, 
LOURDES. THE DREAM. FAT AND THIN. 
ROME. DR. PASCAL. HIS EXCELLENCY. 
THE DOWNFALL. MONEY. { THE DRAM-SHOP. 





THE DISASTER. By Pavt and Vicror Marcuerirre. Translated by FREDERIc Lexs, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“This powerful picture...... is among the finest descriptions of war that have been penned.’’—Athenzum, 
** A strong, 1 remarkable hook.” — Speaker. 
“ An enthralling picture......0ne of the most convincing descriptions of war in existence. The glory and the horror of it burn and shudder in every page 
It is more terrible than M. Zola’s ‘ Downfall’; it flashes here and there more vividly than Mr. Stephen Crane's episodes.”—Star. : 


NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
FORTUNE’S GATE. By Atan Sr. Ausyy, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” ane 


A WOMAN WORTH WINNING. By G. Manvitte Ferny. 
COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. By G. A. Henry. 


“ Once begun, it is not easy to withstand Mr, Henty’s story till the end is reached.”—Academy, 


WAS SHE JUSTIFIED? By Franx Barrett, Author of “Folly Morrison,” &c. 


“As astory of strong human in‘erest and as a study of character the latest novel will hold rank with any that has gone before—and this is saying a great deal, 
The story is full of incident, and the situations are effective in their strongly drumatic setting. The novel will be read with satisfaction and pleasure.” 
—Scotsman, 











MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Beyond the Pale,” &c. 


“A very enchanting story...... Written with vivacity, all the characters developed most clearly, and with never a dull pagein the book, ‘ Miss Balmaine’s Past’ is 
a very delightful novel.”—Vanity Fair. 


A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. By Wittiam Wesratt, Author of “With the Red Eagle,” &c. 


“Asa story of domestic intrigue and financial vicissitude it is skilfully planned and alluringly unrolled.”—Daily Mail, 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By D. Curistie Murray, Author of “ A Capful o’ Nails.” 

“* Mr, Murray has never done anything better than this fine story.”—Birmingham Post. 
NEW THREE-AND-SIX PENNY NOVELS. 

THE LAWTON GIRL. By Harotp Freperic. With Frontispiece by F. Barnard, 


“It is one of the best, most pathetic, and, in the highest sense, most humorous bovks wh ch have come even from America within the last few years.” 
—Academy. 


TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN. By Brer Harts. With a Frontispiece by Jacomb-Hood. 


‘Quite in Bret Harte’s most engaging form.”—Daily Mail. 








TRUE BLUE; or, “The Lass that Loved a Sailor.” By Hersarr Russet. 


“* A remarkably spirited narrative.” —Zcho, 
“A straightforward, refreshing little story of a remarkable type rarely met with nowadays......The whole effect is pleasant.”—Pall Mull Gazette. 


TALES IN PROSE AND VERSE. By D. Curistre Murray, Author of “ Jogeph’s Coat.” 


“We doubt whether ao finely wrought a picture of the human waif is to be found in all fact-built fiction as that of Moses Lowenstein.” — Worid. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE CHRONICLES OF MICHAEL DANEVITCH. | MADAME SANS-GENE. By E. Lepge.ierier. 


By Dick Dononan, 


UNDER SEALED ORDERS. By Granr Auten. ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. By Grorce R. Sims. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Conrmnts ror ApriL:— 


Witiam Moon, Cierx, By Harry Davies.—SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. Bv Professor J. W. Hales, M.A.—Locu Suet. By Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A.— 
Conrucius. By E, H. Parker.—WoRcESTERSHIRE SKED Farms, By James Cassidy.—Two PAINTERS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Edmund G. Gardner. 
—TueE Lyxe-WakeE. By 0. L, Antrobus.—Some VANISHED VicToRiAN InstituTIONS. By W. J. Kechie.—Omar Kuaryam. By Sylvanus Urban. 











London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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